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THE CONFLICTS OF MIND. 


BY EDWARD THOMPSON, D. D. 





You will scarce have placed your feet 
upon the threshold of this busy world, 
lefore a troop of difficulties will en- 
compass you. Enter upon any pursuit 
whatever, you may expect enemies, and 
competitors, and misfortunes ; and, as 
many of you will go forth without 
wealth, or friends, or experience, your 
first efforts may be failures. Judging 
by the light of experience, we are in- 
duced to fear that some of you will 
abandon your pursuits, and take refuge 
in the hut of obscurity, the works of 
fancy, or the haunts of dissipation. 
With a view to guard you against such 
a course, L invite your attention to the 
following proposition, viz : : 

Difficulties do not justify us in sur- 
ceasing from the prosecution of a ration- 
al, benevolent, and feasible underta- 
king, 

We cannot escape difficulty. The 
wir is tainted, the soil churlish, the 
ocean tempest-tossed. Whether we are 
in the field or in the wilderness, on 
Persian plains or Alpine heights, amid 








‘juttorial heats, or temperate climes, 
or polar solitudes, we are, met by a 
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thousand obstacles. Earth is cursed, 
and everywhere she puts forth her 
thorn in obedience to her Maker's 
withering word. True, the curse is 
tempered with the mercy which yields 
unnumbered blessings to the hand of 
toil; nevertheless, it cleaves to all 
earth’s surface, and turns the key upon 
her hidden treasures. We read of 
cloudless skies, and sunny climes, and 
fields which need naught but the sickle ; 
but who finds them? Paradise is al- 
ways ahead of the emigrant. 

Difficulties invigorate the soul. I 
do not mean the difficulties of indolence 
and cdisobedience—these are withering, 
blasting curses—but the difficulties of 
industry, of obedience. 

They are conditions essential to 
strength. What gives power to the 
arm of the smith? The weight of his 
hammer. What gives swiftness to the 
Indian foot ? The fleetness of his game. 
Thus it is with the senses. What con- 
fers exquisite sensibility upon the blind 
man’s ear? The curtain which, by 
hiding the visible universe from his 
sight, compels him to give intense re- 
gard to the most delicate vibrations that 
play upon his tympanum. Thus it is 
with the intellect. Who is the great- 
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est reasoner? He who habitually 
struggles with the worst difficulties 
that can be mastered by reason. Do 


you complain of a feeble intellect! It 
may be your misfortune, but it is 
more likely to be your fault. Before 
you charge the Almighty with an un- 
equal distribution of gifts, try your 
mind upon some appropriate difficulties. 
Bear it into the field of mathematics, 
or metaphysics, or logic. Bid it strug- 
gle, and faint, if necessary, and struggle 
again. If disposed to retreat, urge it, 
goad it. Let it rest, when weary ; bid 
it walk when it can not run ; but teach 
If, after this 


discipline, your mind be feeble, you may 


it that it must conquer. 


call your weakness an infirmity, and 
not a fault. Some men have fruitless 
imaginations, but who are they ¢ Those 
who have never led their fancies out. 
The towering oak planted in a dismal 
cellar, shut out fromthe light and air 
of heaven, would not grow up and lift 
its branches to the skies. Plant your 
imagination in the heavens, and let it 
be subject to the high and holy influen- 
ces of its pure ether, and its silent 
lights, and it shall manifest vitality, 
and vigor, and upward aspirations. 

To 


prove this, it is only necessary to cite 


Difficulties develop resources. 
the aphorism—necessity is the mother 
of invention. She levels forests ; she 
rears cities; she builds bridges; she 
prostrates mountains ; she lays her iron 
pathway from river to river, and from 
sex to sea; she baffles the raging ele- 
iments, and extends her dominion from 
earth to air and ocean ; she ascends the 
heavens, and with fearless foot, treads 
round the zodiac. 


Transport the savage, from his woods 
| oo eal ? 





— 


to yon island in the sea ; show him he, 
crowded harbors, and her metropolis of 
a thousand spires; point him to he, 
proud trophies, and her glorious ty) 
umphs in earth and sky; bid hi, 
mark how she brings the fruits of al] 
the earth on her table, and weaves the 
chains of her authority over every |ai- 
itude. Then, would you describe the 
secret of all that his eye beholds, and 
his ear hears, tell hin that Britain ye. 
solved to meet the difficulties that lay 
in her path from barbarism to civiliza. 
tion and refinement. From this Simple 
resolution spruug her arms and herarts, 
her science and her song. 

lL have said that difficulties call forth 
resources. How multiplied might be 
the illustrations. The revolution ere. 
ated the continental ariny and the con. 
tinental Congress, and made dissevered, 
discordant, and dependent states a uni- 
ted and powerful republic. An inven- 
tive nation, unless she plan important 
enterprises, will find her arts and pow. 
Why does China 


exert so feeble an influence among the 


ers ot but little use. 
nations? Not because her population 
is small—it is one-third the population 
of the globe ; not because they are idle 

no men are no more industrious ; not 
because she has no arts—her manufac: 
tures are unsurpassed ; not because she 
is infertile in expedients—she walls 
her territory to shut out invaders— 
artificial 


channels—she raises cities upon het 


she unites her rivers with 
waters—she divides her rocks into te! 
races, and makes them sinile, from bas 
to summit, with fairest fruits and flow 
her valleys wit 


ers—she bridges 


chains, and, as if disdaining thi 


aid of nature, she rears her temples 0 
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mountains of her own construction. 
Is the answer found in Providence ? 


Not a 


Is learning neglected ¢ 


Nay. 
nation in which it is so much encour- 
aeed. Yet, should an earthquake sink 
‘ > ® 


her beneath the waves, what ocean 
would miss her sails? What land her 
treasures! What science her contri- 
butions? The great instruments to 
which we usually attribute the march 
of civilization, viz., gunpowder, the 
mariner’s the art of 
printing, have all been known to China 
from Although 


flashed powder from her “ fire-pan in 


compass, and 


remote ages. she 
the face of Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane, yet, never plotting extensive con- 
quests, she made no important use of 
the terrific instrument of war. Con- 
tent with navigating along her coasts 
and inland waters, she kept her com- 
pass upon the land ; and, never daring 
to impress the world’s mind, she con- 
fined her types to the stamping of al- 
Inanacs,” 

As with the nation, so with the in- 
dividual. The fierce armies of Gaul 
and Britain gave Cesar his martial 
skill. The snow-clad Alps made Han- 
nibal fertile in expedients, restless in 
command. Would you be illustrious ? 
Plunge into difficulty, cross the Rubi- 
con, bind your soul with strong cords 
of obligation, put on band after band 
—the greater the ditticulties, provided 
they do not paralyze, the greater the 
man, 

There is searce any difficulty that 
in not he overcome by perseverance. 
Trace uny great mind to its eulmina- 
tion, and you will find that its ascent 
was slow and by natural laws, and that 
its ditliculties were such as only ordi- 


c 





nary minds can surmount. Great re- 
sults, whether physical or moral, are 
not often the offspring of giant powers. 
Genius is more frequently a curse than 
au blessing. Its possessor, relying on 
his extraordinary gifts, generally falls 
into habits of indolence, and fails to 
collect the materials which are requi- 
site to useful and magnificent effort: 
But there is something which is sure of 
success; 1t is the determination which, 
having with 
full conviction that it is right, pursues 


entered upon a career 
it in calm defiance of all opposition. 
With such a feeling, a man cannot help 
but be mighty. Toil doesnot weary, pain 
does not arrest him. Carrying a com- 
pass in his heart which always points 
to one bright star, he allows no foot- 
step to be taken which does not tend 
in that direction. Neither the heaving 
aathquake, nor the yawning gulf, nor 
the burning mountain can terrify him 
from his course ; and, if the heavens 
should fall, the shattered ruin would 
strike him on his way to his object. 
Show me the man who has this princi- 
ple, and I care not to measure his 
blood, nor brains. I ask not his name 
nor his nation, I pronounce that his 
hand will be felt upon his generation, 
and his mind enstamped upon sueceed- 
This attribute is God-like. 
It may be traced throughout the uni- 
has 


ing ages. 


descended from the 
skies; it is the great charm of angelic 


verse. It 
natures. It is hardly to be contempla- 
ted, even in the demon, without ad- 
miration. It is this which gives to the 
warrior his crown, and encircles his 
brow with a halo that, in the estimation 
of a misjudging world, neither dark- 
ness, nor lust, nor blasphemy, nor blood 
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can obscure. The bard of Mantua, to 
Whose tomb genius, in all ages, makes 
its willing pilgrimage, never presents 
than 
when he represents him, ‘“‘ tot volvere 
rolling hismisfortunes forward 


his hero in a more attractive light, 


easus’’ 
as a viver bearing all opposition before 
it. 

[ am well satistied that it is a sure 
passport to mental excellence. Science 
has no summit too lofty for its ascent ; 
literature has no gate too strong for its 
entrance. The graces collect around it, 
and the laurel comes at its bidding. 
Talk not of circumstances. Repudiate, 
for ever, that doctrine so paralyzing, so 
degrading, and yet so general—<‘ man 
is the creature of circumstances.” 
Rather adopt that other sentiment, 


more inspiring to yourselves, more 
honorable to your nature, more conso- 


nant with truth-—man, the architect of 
his own fortune. I grant that cireum- 
stances have their influertce, and that 
often this is not small; but there are 
impulses within to which things exter- 
nal are as lava to the voleano. Cir- 
are as tools to the artist. 
Zeuxis would have been a painter with- 
Michael Angelo would 
have been a sculptor without marble ; 
Hlerschel would) have been a pliloso- 
pher without a telescope ; and Newton 
would have ascended the skics, though 
no apple had ever descended upon his 
head. One of the most distinguished 
surgeons of modern times performed 
nearly all the operations of surgery 
with a razor. West commenced paint- 
ing ina garret, and plundered the fam- 
ily cat for bristles to makes his brush- 
es. When Paganini once rose to amuse 
a crowded auditory with his music, he 
found that his violin had been removed, 
and a course instrument had been sub- 
stituted for it. Explaining the trick, 
he said to the audience, “ Now | will 
show that the music 1s ol ti my violin, 
Then, drawing his bow, 


CuInStances 


Out CAanvis 3 


bd ” 
Inuit ae me. 


he sent forth sounds sweet as ever en- 
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ttre, 


tranced delighted mortals. 
the world 


Be nt ee 
is a coarse instrument, 


hest ; and, if you would send fea 
sweet sounds from its strings, there 


must be music in your fingers, Fo). 
tune may favor, but do not rely upon 
her; do not fear her. Act upon the 
doctrine of the Grecian poet— 


‘* T seek what’s to be sought, 
Tlecrn what's to be taught, 
I bey the rest of Heaven. #2 


Talk not of genius. I grant there are 
differences in mind, originally; but 
there is mind enough in e very ordinary 
human skull, if its energies are pro- 
perly directed, to accomplish mighty 
results. Fear not obstacles. What 
are your difficulties? Poverty ? igno- 
rance | obscurity ? Have they not all 
been overcome by «a host well 
known to fame? But, perchance, you 
climb untrodden heights. |Neverthe- 
less, fear to set down any obstacle as 
insuperable. Look at the achieve- 
ments of man in the natural and mo- 
ral worlds, and then say whether you 
dare set down any difticulty as imsur- 
mountable, or whether you are ready 

prescribe boundaries to the opera- 
tions of human power. 

Are you destined to maintain the 
worship of the true God, amid the 
darkness of infidelity ¢ Daniel in the 
den of lions, Shadrach, Meshech and 
Abednego, in the flames of the furnace, 
and along line of illustrious martyrs, 
shouting hosannas from the flames, put 
forth their hands from the stakes to 
heckon you onwards. Are you des- 
tined to plant the gospel in heathen 
lands—an enterprise the most daring 
and glorious in which mortals can en- 
Do you imagine that you can 
meet a difliculty which the apostle 
Paul did not vanquish ? But he was 
an apostle, yea, and the most success- 
ful of all the apostles. And what was 
the secret of his success? Was it Ins 
learning? The gift of tongues made 
the other apostles his equals i in this re- 
spect. Was it his eloquence ! Doubt- 
less he was eloquent ; but Apollos, too, 
was cloquent and mighty in the Serip- 


gage ? 
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nes. Was it his inspiration! But 
yere not others inspired, also? It was 
his firmness and perseverance. When 


he preached Christ Jesus and him cru- 
citied, nothing could drive, or divert, 
yy daunt him: “This one thing | 
ilo,” ete. 

Are you called to meet bigotry and 
superstition, armed with learning, pow- 
er and wealth?) See Luther braving 


‘hethunders of the Vatican, and hear 
‘ him say, “ | would go to Worms, were 


there as many devils there as there are 
tiles on the houses ;’ and then affirm, 
f you dare, that it is your duty to 
siccumb to your difficulties. Are you 
lestined, which Heaven forbid, to lead 
a army to resist invaders, or advance 
to conquest t Ask Cwsar, Hannibal, 
Pyrrhus, Alexander, what kind of dith- 
ailties may be overcome by decision of 
character. Have you undertaken to 
weend, from poverty and obscurity, to 
eminence and wealth? Ask the field 
or the Cabinet, any profession what- 
wer, or either House of Congress, 
whether there are any difficulties which 
will not yield to firmness and_ perse- 
yerance ; and ten thousand voices shall 
spond, in animating accents, ‘ No, 
no!” 

Ditliculties are more easily overcome 
thn is generally imagined, ‘The sim- 
jle resolution to surmount an obstacle 
reduces it to one-half. It concentrates 
the powers of the soul. There is much 
xertion ina retreating army; but it 
sof little avail, for it makes no im- 
jression upon the foe. It is spent in 
king care of the baggage and the 
wounded ; gathering up the slain ; de- 
toying property, lest it should fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; pre- 
jwting the way for escape ; and pro- 
tecting the rear from attack. Let that 
wniy, however, resolve to stand its 
sound ; and, though there may be no 
lore energy expended than there was 
in retreating, how ditlerent is the re- 
wt! Its powers are collected ; every 
land is placed upon a gun; every bay- 
wet is directed against the foe ; and 
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every moment works important issues. 
So a defeated, staggering soul may 
make efforts to escape from the disgrace 
of defeat—etlort to rise from beneath 
the pressure of its own humbling re- 
proaches, effort at planning some new 
enterprise—but it is effort wasted. 
Resolution brings every power to 
the same point, and moves the whole 
soul forward like the Grecian phalanx, 
each part supported and supporting, 
and every step making an opening be- 


fore it. It dissipates imaginary ter- 
rors. Imagination is a very busy, but 


very humble, servant of the soul. She 
obsequiously consults predominant in- 
clination, and paints to suit its taste. 
She is neyer more active than when 
fear (which is generally a usurper in a 
state of irresolution) sways the scepter 
over the inner man. Hence ditticul- 
ties are always magnified, when viewed 
in the distance. The inner, as well as 
the outer, optics are subject to illusions. 
When, upon some unknown coast, we 
view, through the morning fog, the 
distant cottage, we deem it a castle. 
Thus, the sluggard, standing at his 
door, sees a lion in his way. Though 
the enemy be a hundred miles off, the 
coward sees him on the next hill-top. 
He only who says, “I can and I will,” 
sees difficulties in their true dimen- 
sions. How the terrors of the wilder- 
ness retreat before the advancing steps 
of the fearless emigrant! Oh, how | 
like those words, ‘I can, and I will !” 
They are words of magic ; they put to 
flight the hosts of phantoms and_ hob- 
goblins which fear conjures up around 
us in moments of hesitation ; they re- 
duce giant enemies to ordinary foes ; 
they level the mountains, fill the val- 
leys, and make straight paths for the 
feet. Would you be victors, write 


them upon banners, and, like the vi- 
sion of Minerva, which made Achilles 
tremble, they will shake the knees of 
all your enemies. 

Ye mothers, at your cradles, teach 
them to your children, and bid the first 
pulsations of their little hearts beat 
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musie to them. These words, “ I will 
not let thee go until thou bless me,” 
inspired mortal to struggle with im- 
mortal powers. Fathers, breathe reso- 
lution into your sons ; then though you 
put them unarmed, unfriended and un- 
shod into this wide world, they will see 
their way to wealth and honor. Launch 
them upon the stormy ocean, they will 
exact a rich revenue from its billows ; 
exile them to the wilderness, and they 
will press milk and honey from its 
rocks. 

Resolution inspires self-confidence. 
Before the declaration of independence, 
the Continental Congress acted with 
fear and trembling ; but, so soon as 
that instrument was adopted, a noble 
self-confidence inspired that gallant 
hand of patriots. They found that 
they had emerged from that dependence 
in which they they had been reared ; 
and this perception spread a might and 
majesty over all their thoughts and ac- 
tions. 

The resolution to pursue the path of 
duty, regardless of enemies or obsta- 
cles, begets the conviction that we can 
place reliance on our own souls. On 
this conviction, whatever is done is 
done firmly. Next toa sense of the 
divine presence, there is nothing so in- 
vigorating to the spirit as the conscious- 
ness of independence. In some re 
spects, it is not proper that we should 
he independent. It is wisely ordained 
that our persons, our tongues, our 
property, should be, to some extent, 
under the control of human laws ; but 
there is one ittle territory over which 
God designs that man should sway an 
exclusive scepter—that territory is his 
own soul, On this, no tyrant dare rat- 
tle his chains ; into this, no monarch 
ean push his bayonets. It is a holy 
inheritance ; it is celestial soil ; it is 
guarded by the cherubic sword. 

Cuhappy wretch, that does not rule 
in the counsels of his own mind! He 
opens the gates of his paradise. He 
becomes a vassal, where he should be 
a king. Instead of heading an army, 


| a 


| he can scarce control a finger, — Pitia. 
| ble being, he who asks his fellow-noy. 
tals to legislate for him. What do they 
know of the soul?) Were they by, iy 
| the laboratory of heaven, when “Gog 
struck it off! or can they measure its 
apprehensions or its anguish? — (ay 
they see it cling to the cross, or attag, 
itself to the throne, or cast ancho, 
| within the vail! Can they lift the 
curtain that hides eternity, and trayel 
up with it, to see what will be its wants 
in unwasting ages! Poor ruined soy] 
art thou that embarkest upon the ship. 
wrecked reason of the world, Py. 
pleved soul, who must obtain consent 
of his fellow worms, before he acts. 
To whom shall he go! This world js 
a great Babel, where chaos, umpire, 
Sits, 

* And, by deciding, worse embroils the fray,” 
Such aman resembles a boatman on a 
mighty river, where it divides into a 
thousand branches. A points to one, 
and B to another of the diverging 
streams ; and, obey whom he pleases, 
the overwhelming majority is against 
him. Perplexed by the confused cries, 
every stroke of his paddle is feeble. 
He is a degraded mortal, whomsoever 
he be, that stoops to ask man, or winds, 
or waves, or mountains, or storm, or 
lightning, whether he may do his duty ; 


and weak as he is degraded. Would 
you be unembarrassed ¢ Have but one 
will, viz., the will of God. Inquire 


what is duty, then do it; and, though 
storms may rage around you, all will 
be calm within. From the counsels of 
your own soul, you will come forth, as 
Gabriel from the light, doing rashly, 
nothing doubtfully, nothing  feebly ; 
and, before you, difficulties will sink. 

Under manly resistance, ditliculties 
progressively diminish. If, when we 
set out in life, we fail, we shall be 
likely to do so throughout our career ; 
but, if we conquer in the first onset, 
we shall probably vanquish in the next; 
and, after a few triumphs, our march 
will be as that of the conqueror. 

The forty-fourth British regiment, 
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having lost their colors by a dastardly 
delay in bringing up the fascines at the 
hattle of New Orleans. and. bei ving sent 
to India to regain them, instead of ne 
complishing their object, were annihi 
lated by the . Affghans. The hero who 
id the American lines to that memo 
rable field, commenced his evreer by a 
fortunate battle, and terminated, in a 
blaze of glory, a series of brilliant  vie- 
Summon all 


tories. your energies to 
the first conflict. As, under reiterated 


failures, the bold heart sinks, under re- 
peated triumphs the timid one rises. 
Success gives strength to the hand, and 
energy to the head, and courage to the 
heart, and produces the habit of perse- 
verance to successful issue. Its sub 
ject goes to the battle as did the Greek, 
who, being reminded that he was lame, 
replied, “6 | ficht, not to 
rn.” When Bonaparte heard that his 
od guard had surrendered, he said it 
did not 


propose to 


was impossible, 
know how. 
Manly resistance subdues the oppo 
sition of the world. The world is a 
wicked one. It loves to crush the op 
pressed. I know not how it is, but | 
do know that so itis. When a man 
vives signs of failing, his friends for- 
sike him, and his enemies come up ; 
and even they who before were indif- 
ferent to his affairs, take an interest in 
his downfall. Woe to the man who 
cannot conceal his madequacy to meet 
his exigencies. Clearchus, in that me- 
morable retreat of the ten thousand 
fom Persia, though in an enemy’s 


hecause they 


land, and surrounded with millions of 


umed foes, delivered, to the king’s 
messengers inviting him to sue for 


peace, that truly Spartan reply, “ Go, 
wll the king that it is rather necessary 
to fight, as we have nothing on which 
to dine.” While such was his bearing, 
he marched unhurt through dangerous 
passes, and over unfordable rivers, and 
was abundantly supplied with Persian 
dainties ; but, when he went. to parley 
with Tissaphernes, he and the brave 
en around him fell. 








When a designing enemy sees that a 
man is not arrested by difliculty—that 
obstacles only develop superior ener- 
gies—he will take care not to put any 
in his way. The very men that op 
pose you with bitterness, when they 
you marching onward with accel- 
erated footstep, will soon not only sur- 
cease their opposition, but come around 
you with obsequious smiles, and bow 
and beg to do you homage. 

Difficulty is associated with happi 
ness. The curse which doomed man to 
among the greatest of human 
In itself, it is a curse ; rel 
atively, to fallen men, it is a perpetual, 
universal, unmixed mercy. Though 
the seraph, soaring on his wings of fire, 
and triumphing in immortal powers, 
regards it as a curse ; though man in 
paradise felt it to be such : vet, to man 


see 


toil is 


blessings. 


depraved, it is a kind angel which 
saves him from himself, his greatest 


foe. Were it repealed, earth would be 
a thousand fold cursed. Matter and 
mind would rot; the field would bea 
wilderness; man would be armed 
against himself and against his fellow ; 
passion would obliterate reason ;— in- 
iquity would spring out of all the 
earth ; unmitigated wrath would look 
down from heaven; hell itself would 
be anticipated. Wisely has God lock- 
ed up every blessing, and thrown a cur- 
tain over every truth, that, in turning 
the key, and lifting the veil, man’s 
physical and moral powers might be 
diverted from their desolating “dewe- 
ward tendency. 

But exercise not only preserves us, 
in some degree, from wickedness and 
woe, it brings us positive pleasure. 
The exercise of any of the faculties, 
within prescribed limits, affords enjoy- 
ment. 

Go to your congress of nations. See 
those two champion statesmen meet in 
fierce and final struggle. A nation’s 
arguments, a nation’s feeling, a nation’s 
interests, crowd upon each aching head, 
and press each throbbing heart. The 
world’s wit and wisdom crowd the halls, 
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and beauty in the glittering gallery, 
watches the approaching contlict. The 
multitudes besiege the doors, and aisles, 
and windows, anxious to witness the 
The cham 
pions rise upon the tempest of human 
passions ; they raise storm after storm, 
and throw thunderbolt on thunderbolt 
at each other ; they soar, wing to wing, 
into the loftiest regions ; they grapple 
with each other, soul to soul. Then is 
the purest, deepest, sweetest rapture, 
that which comes from heaven. It 
were cheap to buy one draught, with 
the crown of empire. 

Ditticulties, when overcome, insure 


seene, and herald the issue. 


honor. What laurels can be gathered 
from the field of sham battle! No 
enemy, no glory. The brave man 
scorns the feeble adversary. The 


greater the foe, the more noble the vic 
tory. Rome gave her best honors to 
Scipio, because he prostrated Hannibal. 
America honors Washington, because 
he drove the giant forces of Britain. 
England awards to Wellington, her 
highest praise, because he struck down 
Napoleon, her mightiest foe. Mark 
the aged Christian pilgrim, as he rises 
from some fearful conflict, in holy 
triumph. Hark, methinks I hear him 
say, “O glorious gospel of the blessed 
God! Because thou dost task all my 
powers ; because thou dost lead me to 
the arena ; because thou dost bring me 
to mightiest foes, to principalities and 
powers leagued for our destruction ; to 
rulers of darkness, and wicked spirits 
panting for our everlasting death ; to 
the world and the flesh ; to earth and 
to hell ;—thus making me a spectacle 
to infernal and heavenly worlds. to 
God the Spirit, God the Son, and God 
the Father ; therefore will I glory in 
thee.” Go, ask the — blood-washed 
throng if they would erase one trial 
from their history. Ask David, on 
yon mount of glory, why the angels 
fold their wings, and drop their harps, 
to listen to his story. Would you have 
an honored life, an honored memory, a 
blessed immortality, shrink not from 
conflict. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


JOSEPHINE soon rejoined her husband 
in Paris, where she very essentially 
aided, by her fascinating powers of per: 
suasion, in disarming the hostility of 
those who were jealous of his rising 
fame, and attaching to him such ad. 
herents as could promote his interests 
In the saloons of Josephine, many of 
the most heroic youths of France were 
led to ally their fortunes with those of 
the young general, whose fame had go 
suddenly burst upon the world. She 
hiul the rare faculty of diffusing anima. 
tion and cheerfalness wherever she il 
peared, Tt is,” she once beautifully 
remarked, ‘a necessity of my heart to 
love others, and to be loved by them 
in return.” There is only one occa. 
sion,” she again said, “ in which I would 
voluntarily use the words / will, name- 
ly, when I would say, ‘/ will that all 
around may be happy.’ ” 

Napoleon singularly  clisplayed his 
knowledge of human nature in the 
course he pursued upon his return to 
Paris. He assumed none of the pride 
of a conqueror, He stucliously avoided 
every thing like ostent:tious display. 
Day after day his lieutenants arrived, 
bringing the standards taken from the 
Austrians. Pictures, and statues, and 
other works of art extorted form the 
conquered, were daily making their ap- 
pearance, keeping the metropolis ina 
state of the most intense excitement. 
The Parisians were never weary of read- 
ing and re-reuling those extraordinary 
proclamations of Napoleon, which, in 
such glowing language, described his 
almost miraculous victories. The en- 
thusiasm of the people was thus raised 
to the highest pitch. The anxiety of 
the public to see this young and mys- 
terious victor was intense beyond de- 
scription. But he knew enough of the 
human heart to be conscious that, by 
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avoiding the gratification of these wish- 

es, he did but enhance their intensity. 

Modestly retaring to an unostentatious 

mansion in the Rue Chantereine, which 

in compliment to him, had received the 

name of Rue de la Victoire, he secluded 

himself from the public gaze. He de- 

yoted his time most assiduously to 
study, and to conversation with learned 

men. He laid aside his military garb, 

and assumed the plain dress of a mem- 
per of the Institute. When he walked 
the streets, he was seldom recognized 
by the people. ‘Though his society was 
couted in the highest circles of Paris, 
his ambition was too lofty to be grati- 
fed with shining among the stars of 
fashion. ‘Though he had as yet reached 
but the twenty-sixth year of his age, he 
had already gained the reputation of 
being the first of generals. He was 
emulous not only of appearing to be, 
but also of actually being, an accom- 
plished scholar. ‘‘I well knew,” said 
he, “that the lowest drummer in the 
amy would respect me more for being 
a scholar as well as a soldier.” 

Napoleon might have enriched him- 
self beyond all bounds in his Italian 
campaign had he been disposed to do so. 
Josephine, at times, remonstrated 
against his personal habits of economy, 
while he was conferring millions added 
to millions upon France. But the am- 
bition of her husband, inordinate as it 
was, was as sublime an ambition as any 
one could feel in view of merely world- 
ly interests. He wished to acquire the 
renown of benefiting mankind by the 
performance of the noblest exploits. 
His ultimate end was his own fame. 
But he knew that the durability of that 
fame could only be secured by the ac- 
complishment of noble ends. 

The effeminate figure of Napoleon in 
these early days had caused the soldiers 
to blend with their amazed admiration 
of his military genius a kind of fond- 
hess of affection for which no parallel 
can be found in ancient or modern 
story. The soldiers were ever rehears- 
ng to one another, by their night-fires 
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and in their long marches, anecdotes of 
his perfect fearlessness, his brilliant 
sayings, his imperious bearing, by 
which he overawed the haughtiness of 
aristocratic power, and his magnani- 
mous acts toward the poor and the low- 
ly. 
One night, when the army in Italy 
was in great peril, worn out with the 
fatigue of sleeplessness and of battle, 
and surrounded by Austrians, Napoleon 
was taking the round of his posts in 
disguise, to ascertain the vigilance of 
his sentinels. He found one poor sol- 
dier, in perfect exhaustion, asleep at 
his post. Napoleon shouldered his 
musket, and stood sentry for him for 
half an hour. When the man awoke 
and recognized the countenance of his 
general, he sank back upon the ground 
in terror and despair. He knew that 
death was the doom for such a crime. 

“Here, comrade,” said Napoleon, 
kindly, “ here is your musket. You 
have fought hard and marched long, 
and your sleep is excusable. But a 
moment’s inattention might at present 
ruin the army. I happened to be 
awuke, and have guarded your post for 
you. You will be more careful anoth- 
er time.” 

At the “ terrible passage of the bridge 
of Lodi,” Napoleon stood at one of the 
guns, in the very hottest of the fire, 
directing it with his own hand. The 
soldiers, delighted at this very unusual 
exhibition of the readiness of their gen- 
eral to share all the toils and perils of 
the huinblest private in the ranks, gave 
him the honorary and affectionate nick- 
name of “The Little Corporal.” By 
this appellation he was afterward uni- 
versally known in the army. The en- 
thusiasm of the soldiers invested him 
with supernatural endowments, and 


every one was ready at any moment to 
peril life for the Little Corporal. 

The government at Paris, rapidly 
waning in popularity, notwithstanding 
their extreme jealousy of the wide- 
spreading influence of this victorious 
general, was compelled, by the sponta- 
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neous acclamations of the people, to 
give him a public triumph, when the 
famous treaty which Napoleon had ef- 
fected in Italy was to be formally pre- 
sented to the Directory. The magnifi- 
cent court of the Luxembourg was em- 
bellished with the flags of the armies 
which he had conquered, and the youth- 
ful hero of Lodi, of As cola, and of Riv- 
oli made his first triumphant appear- 
ance in the streets of Paris. The en- 
thusiasm of the vast concourse of ex- 
citable Parisians overleaped all bounds. 
The soldiers of the proud army of Italy 
sang at their encampments, in enthu- 
siastic chorus, a song in which they de- 
clared that it was high time to eject the 
lawyers from the government, and make 
the Little Corporal the ruler of France. 
Barras, the friend of Josephine, who 
had selected Napoleon to quell the in- 
surrection in Paris, and who had se- 
cured to him the command of the army 
of Italy, declared in a eulogistic speech 
on this occasion that ‘ Nature had ex- 
hausted all her powers in the creation 
of a Bonaparte.” This sentiment was 
received with the most deafening peals 
of applause. 

But how like the phantasmagoria of 
magic has this change burst upon the 
bewildered Josephine. But a few 
months before, her husband, wan and 
wasted with imprisonment and woe, 
had been led from the subterranean 
dungeons of this very palace, with the 
execrations of the populace torturing 
his ear, to bleed upon the scaffold. She 
also, was then herself a prisoner, with- 
out even a pillow for her weary head, 
awaiting the dawn of the morning which 
was to conduct her steps toa frightful 
death. Her children, Hortense and 
Eugene, had been rescued from home- 
lessness, friendlessness, and beggary 
only by the hand of charity, and were 
dependent upon that charity for shelter 
and for daily bread. Now the weeds 
of widowhood have given place to the 
robes of the rejoicing bride, and that 
palace is georgeously decorated in honor 
of the world-renowned companion upon 
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whose arm she proudly leans. The ae. 
clamations resounding to his praise re- 
verberate over mountain and valley, 
through every city and village of France, 

Princes, embassadors, and cortiers ob. 

sequiously crowd the saloons of Jose. 

phine. Eugene, an officer in the army, 

high in rank and honor, is lured along 

life’s perilous pathway by the most 

brilliant prospects. Hortense, in daz. 

zling beauty, and surrounded by ad- 

mirers, is intoxicated with the splendor, 

which, like Oriental enchantment, has 

burst upon her view. 

Josephine, so beautifully called “ the 
Star of Napoleon,” was more than the 
harbinger of his rising. She gave ad- 
ditional luster to his brilliance, and wag 
as the gentle zephyr, which sweeps away 
the mists and vapors, and presents a 
transparent sky through which the u- 
dimmed luminary may shine. Her 
persuasive influence was unweariedly 
and most successfully exerted in win- 
ning friends and disarming adversaries, 
The admiration which was excited for 
the stern warrior in his solitary, silent, 
unapproachable grandeur, whose gar- 
ments had been dyed in blood, whose 
fearful path had been signalized by con- 
flagrations, and shrieks, and the wail- 
ings of the dying, was humanized and 
softened by the gentle loveliness of his 
companion, who was ever a ministering 
angel, breathing words of kindness, and 
diffusing around her the spirit of har- 
mony and love. Napoleon ever freely 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Jose- 
phine for her aid in these morning 
hours of his greatness. 

But unalloyed happiness is never al- 
lotted to mortals. Josephine’s very 
loveliness of person and of character was 
to her the occasion of many hours of 
heaviness. No one could be insensible 
to the power of her attractions. The 
music of her voice, the sweetness of her 
smile, the grace of her manners, excited 
so much admiration, invested her with 
a popularity so universal and enthust- 
astic, that Napoleon was, at times, not 

a little disturbed by jealousy. Her ap- 
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pearance Was ever the signal for crowds 
to gather around her. The most dis- 
tinguished and the most gallant men in 
France vied with each other in doing 
her homage. Some of the relatives of 
Napoleon, envious of the influence she 
exerted over her illustrious spouse, and 
anxious, by underiaining her power, to 
gsubserve their own interests, were un- 
tiring in their endeavors to foster all 
these jealousies. Josephine was exceed- 
ingly pained by the occasional indica- 
tions of her husband’s distrust. <A 
word from his lips, a glance from his 
eye, often sent her to her chamber with 
weeping eyes and an aching heart. An 
interview with her husband, however, 
invariably removed his suspicions, and 
he gave her renewed assurances of his 
confidence and his love. 

The plans of Napoleon in reference 
to his future operations were still in a 
state of great uncertainty. His rest- 
less spirit could not brook inactivity. 
He saw clearly that the time had not 
yet come in which he could, with the 
prospect of success, undertake to over- 
throw the Revolutionary government 
and grasp the reins of power himself. 
To use his own expressive language, 
“the pear was not yet ripe.” To one 
of his intimate friends he remarked, 
“They do not long preserve at Paris 
the remembrance of any thing. If I 
remain any length of time unemployed, 
[ am undone. The renown of one, in 
this great Babylon, speedily supplants 
that of another. If [am seen three 
times at the opera, I shall no longer be 
an object of curiosity. You need not 
talk of the desire of the citizens to see 
me, Crowds, at least as great, would 
go to see me led out to the seaffold. I 
an determined not to remain in Paris. 
There is nothing here to be done. 
Every thing here passes away. My 
glory is already declining. This little 
cornerof Europe is too small to supply 
it, We must go to the East. All the 
great men of the world have there ac- 
quired their celebrity. We will go to 
Egypt.” 





Such was the grandeur of the dreams 
of a young man who had not yet passed 
his twenty-sixth year. And these were 
not the musings of a wild and vision- 
ary brain, but the deeply laid and cau- 
tiously guarded plans of a mind which 
had meditated profoundly upon all prob- 
able emergencies, and which had care- 
fully weighed all the means which could 
he furnished for the accomplishment of 
an enterprise so arduous and so ma- 
jestic. 

Napoleon went to Egypt because he 
thought it the shortest route to the 
vacant throne of the Bourbons. He 
despised the rulers who were degrading 
France, and placing a stigma upon pop- 
ular liberty by their ignorance and their 
violence, and he resolved upon their 
overthrow. Consequently, while guid- 
ing the movements of his army upon 
the banks of the Nile, his attention was 
continually directed to Paris. He wrote 
to Josephine that he intended ere long 
to return, and directed her to purchase 
a pleasant country seat somewhere in 
the vicinity of Paris. | 

About ten miles from the metropolis 
and five miles from Versailles there was 
a beautiful chateau, most charmingly 
situated, called Malmaison. This estate 
Josephine purchased, greatly enlarging 
the grounds, at the expense of about one 
hundred thousand dollars. This lovely 
retreat possessed unfailing rural at- 
traction for a mind formed, like that of 
Josephine, for the rich appreciation of 
all that is lovely in the aspects of nature. 
Napoleon was delighted with the pur- 
chase, and expended subsequently in- 
credible sums in repairs and enlarge- 
ments, and in embellishments of stat- 
ues, paintings, and furniture. This 
wus ever the favorite residence of Na- 
poleon and Josephine. 

[To be Continued. | 


AAA ie 
It is a blind man’s question to ask, 


why those things are loved which are 
beautiful. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


BY REV. T H. STOCKTON. 





I see him step on Calvary, and not 
an atom trembles. I see him nailed to 
the wood. I see his upward look of 


pitying love, and hear his prayer, 


“ Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do !” 
faint, in the noonday darkness, 


[ see him hanging, 
I hear 
his last ery, “ It is finished!” and see 
his head fall upon his bosom in death. 

Sudden as the shock of an earth- 
quake, my soul thrills with the truth. 
Quick as the rending of the vail of the 
temple, the vail of my mind is parted, 
and the glory of God siines in upon it. 

I see that there was one sacrifice too 
great for Christ to make. He was will- 
ing to leave the throne of the universe 
for the manger of Bethlehem—willing 


to grow up as the son of a poor car- 





penter willing to be called companion 
of publicans and sinners-——willing to be 
watched with jealous eyes, and slan- 
dered by lying tongues, and hated by 
by 
friendly hands, and denied by pledged 


murderous hearts, and betrayed 
lips, and rejected by apostate priests, 
and a deluded populace, and cowardly 
princes—willing to be sentenced to the 
cross, and to carry the cross, and to be 
nailed to the cross, and bleed, and 
groan, and thirst, and die on the cross 
—hbut he was not willing to wear an 
varthly crown, or robe, or wield an 
earthly sceptre, or exercise earthly 
rule. This would have been too great 


a sacrifice. He did, indeed, endure 


the crown of thorns, and the cast-off 


purple, and the reed, and the ery, 


“Hail, King of the Jews!” But this 


was merely because be preferred the 
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mockery to the reality ; so pouring jp. 
finite contempt on the one, not only by 
rejecting it in the beginning of his 
ministry, but also by accepting the 
other at its close. 

A God-like sacrifice ! 
it. 
atonement for the sins of the world! 


I see it—] 
see The blood of Christ was an 
He was wounded for our transgressions 
—he was bruised for our iniquities— 
the chastisement of peace was upon 
him, and by his stripes we are healed, 
His burial hallowed the 


tomb; the breaking of the seal on his 


I see it. 


sepulchre was the breaking of the seal 
on every sepulchre ; the ascension of 
his humanity to heaven is the warrant 
of our ascension ; and his entire and 
eternal perfection, exalted as it is, 
“far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to 
come,” is the assurance of our perfec- 
tion, in all the honors of joint heirship 
with him, in the many-mansioned house 
of his Father, where he has gone to 
“prepare a place” for us. 


** While long returned, the angels round him sing, 
And saiuts vet coming, shout to see their King.” 


The saints, who are they? “The 
spirits of the just made perfect ”—re- 
the They who 


have come up “through much tribula- 
] s 


deemed from earth ! 
tion, and washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
They, who, in imitation of their Lord 
and Master, quickened in the spiritual 
life 
readiness to sacrifice fame, office, power, 


have cherished and manifested a 
rank, wealth, pleasure, ease, time, 
health, life-—cverything, but righteous- 

I, 
ness, for the one great cause of mans 
redemption. 
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Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, mar- 
tyr's, confessors, reformers, and millions 
of humble names, scarce ever heard on 
earth beyond the hearthstone of love, 
the threshold of home, and the courts 
of the house of the Lord, there unite 
with first born sons of glory in giving 
praise, “to him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever !”’ 

I see a vast multitude around me 
preparing for the same transit : 

“They allof sin were dunes and slaves, 

And rushing blind toward hopeless grav 's ! 

Then blew the trumpet. of God's word! 

Then flashed the ~piri'’s two-edged swor ! 


Then burst. their bonds, their treedom won. 
And now towarGcs heaven are marching on.” 


AAA 


Woman in the Chamber of Sickness. 


BY J. W. CORSON, M. D. 


Ir is difficult for those who are con- 
stantly occupied with the more active 
duties of life fully to estimate the suf- 
ferings of the victim of disease. We 
may indeed feel a temporary emotion 
as we clasp the thin hand, listen to his 
half-whispered recognition, and survey 
the shrivelled limbs, the ashy-pale fea- 
tures, and the sunken, listless eye ; and 
we naturally contrast these with the 
attributes of him who, but a_ short 
time previous, we saw with the flushed 
check, the erect form, and the proud 
step of manly beauty. But we delay 
not to fathom the more hidden foun- 
tains of bitterness. Our feelings are 
too near akin to the brief, pensive mu- 
sings with which we gaze on the fallen 
columns, and sculptured ruins of some 
splendid edifice. We may see, but we 
caunot adequately feel. Deep as are 
the traces of devastation without, they 








are but signs of unrevealed desolation 
within, Every sense that once minis- 
tered to his pleasure seems now to send 
The choicest dain- 
the 


softest notes of music are offensive to 


a thrill of anguish. 
ties are nauseous to the taste; 


the ear; and the solitary ray of sun- 
light that pierces the shutter of his 
prison is afflictive to the languid eye, 
and sadly reminds him of the bright 
world without, which he cannot enjoy. 
There 


are moments of delicious rest for the 


He is completely wretched. 


galley slave, there is a nightly magic 
spell when visions of happier scenes 
make the culprit dreamer for a while 
forget his chains and his cell ; but to 
the fevered one there comes no sweet 
refreshing sleep. His slumber is a de- 
lirious forgetfulness that brings no re- 


lief. 


famishing in a burning desert, a moun- 


He dreams, perhaps, that he is 


tain weight is crushing his breast, and 
wn iron band is encircling his head, and 
he starts into painful consciousness, 
and finds that he truly has a parched 
tongue, a constricted chest, and an 
The 
sympathizes with the distresses of its 
He is tormented with 


aching brow. mind strangely 
clay tenement. 
seasons of repining over blasted hopes, 
regrets for errors past, reflections on 
the 


and 


ingratitude of sunshine friends, 
all the gloomy forebodings of the 
As he fails from 
hour to hour, there is a natural shud" 


uncertain future. 


dering at the thoughts of death, which 
an influence from above alone can allay. 
It is visible in the mingling of despair 
and agony written upon the pallid fea- 
tures, the faint hurried questions to 
the physician, the glazed eye that so 
attentively watches his ominous face, 
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and the ear that is feebly turned to 
catch the least suspicious whisper of 
the attendants. As the fatal messenger 
is met in the shock of battle, or the 
devouring flood, he is doubtless less 
terrible from the suddenness of his ap- 
proach ; but when the marked victim 
leisurely surveys the monster from a 
distance, and, like a bird charmed by a 
serpent, finds all his flutterings and at- 
tempts at escape in vain; when the 
sinking one feels as if his hideous folds 
were oppressing the breathing, and 
palsving the limbs, the sensation must 
be strangely fearful. 

But by the mercy of heaven there 
are drops of sweetness mingled in the 
bitterest cup of human sorrow. There 
is a gentle kindred being, so imbued 
with the tenderest sympathies, that she 
seems purposely fitted to be the com- 
forter of the lowly laid. No visitor is 
to them so welcome. No step is so 
light as hers to the throbbing brain, 
and no voice so soothing to the heavy 
heart. Nota pang can escape her keen 
perception, and not a sigh can elude 
her delicate sensibility. Watch her 
as she breathlessly approaches the pros- 
trate sufferer. Observe for a moment 
how thoughtfully she shuts out the 
offensive light, sweetens the nauseous 
draught, moistens his parched lips, and 
in countless ways which the heart of 
woman alone can devise, strives to 
lighten tue load of his misery. There 
is inimitable grace in every movement. 
With exquisite tenderness her skillful 
hands adjust the aching limbs. And 
then how soothingly she laves his burn- 
ing temples! You may have secretly 
worshipped at her shrine at the fire- 
side, as under the busy impulses of af- 
fection she has striven to make home 
happy, or admired her easy elegance 
and fascinating words, as she has light- 
ly moved at your side in the pleasant 
walk : you may have been charmed by 
her sweet voice at the twilight hour, 
as to some cherished lay it has mingled 
with the harmony of sounding keys or 
the enchanting strings; or been daz- 





Tr 
zled by her queenly b auty as she has 
shone the brightest star of the Say ag. 
sembly ; but you can never have reali- 
zed the utmost loveliness of woman 
till stretched upon a bed of pain, you 
have gazed upon her face, as iu strange 
pity and love it has beamed upon you 
during the weary watches of the night, 
and sometimes feigned a smile to cheep 
you, while on it there have been stil] 
the traces of concealed tears. A beay. 
tiful fiction of antiquity has placed a 
shining monument to weeping women 
amid the constellations of heaven, and 
he over whom she has thus fondly hoy. 
ered cannot but deem the honor richly 
merited. 

She is not the most able to comfort 
the distressed, but she is happily the 
most willing. The duty shares her love, 
To secure the services of man you com- 
monly appeal to his selfishness or hon- 
or, but to enlist the mightiest energies 
of woman, you have only to move her 
pity. And for this is required the 
faintest sigh, or the most stifled moan. 
As in some of the convincing experi- 
ments of the chemist which produce in- 
tense light and heat by merely bringing 
together bodies previously inert and 
cold, so to excite the deepest yearnings 
of the female heart it seems only nee- 
essary to place her in contact with suf. 
fering. Her kindness appears to be 
the natural prompting of an amiable in- 
stinct, without which she would not be 
woman. Strangely disinterested, she 
watches with more endearing constan- 
cy over the feeblest infant from whom 
she expects not the least reward, and 
who appreciates not her caressing words, 
and returns not even her smiling look 
of love, than over atlicted royalty itself. 
She seems indeed the universal good 
Samaritan. The sun of civilization may 
cause this characteristic virtue more 
luxuriantly to expand, but like a heau- 
tiful flower adorning many climes, Its 
fragrance is every where the same. It 
rescued the fainting Park on the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, and it assuaged the 
anguish and inspired the eloquence of 
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our own adventurous Ledyard amid the 
cnows of Siberia ; 1t replenishes the fire 
hat cheers the shivering emigrant in 
the lonely forest dwelling of the far 
west; and it feeds the sickly tapers, 
that, like signals of distress, faintly 
jam upon you from the curtained 
windows, here and there as you grope 
our way, between midnight and dawn, 
through the populous city. Rank and 
condition may change the exterior of 
woman, but they change not her heart. 
Its generous impulses lead the mistress 
of the splendid mansion to prefer the 
offensive sick room to her bed of down, 
and subject hands unaccustomed to toil, 
tokindest menial offices ; and they bring 
the fair prisoner of want in the lowest 
hut of poverty, to cheerfully stint her- 
self to a more scanty meal that she may 
better provide a cordial for the suffering 
inmate over whom she affectionately 
lingers. 

Gowith the physician through flood- 
ed streets at the midnight hour, and 
you will find that, without hope of re- 
ward, feeble woman will have preceed- 
el him; follow him daily through the 
wards of the crowded hospital, and you 
will discover that there are gentler 
ministering ones who seem fixed to the 
spot, and constantly to inhale the rank 
lreath of the sick and dying. 


“Spurn Not The Guilty.” 


BY CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 


Scorn not the man whose spirit feels 








The curse of guilt upon it rest; 

, Upon whose brain the hideous seals 

/ Of crime and infamy are prest! 

Spurn not the lost one—nor in speech 
More cold and withering than despair, 

Ui stern, relentless vengeance preach— 

For he thy lesson will not bear! 

















"Twill rouse a demon in his heart 
Which thou too late wouldst strive to 
chain, 
And bid a thousand furies start 
To life which ne’er may sleep again. 
No! better, from her forest lair, 
The famished lioness to goad, 
Than, in his guilt, remorse, despair, 
With watchful threats the Sinner load. 


But if a soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a lost-one back to God! 
Wouldst thou a guardian-angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him—take his hand, 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
And by his side, a brother stand 

Till thou the demon sin dethrone. 


He is a man, and he will yield, 

Like snows beneath the torrid ray, 
And his strong heart, though fiercely 

steel’d, 

Before the breath of love give way; 
He had a mother once, and felt 

A mother’s kiss upon his cheek, 
And at her knee at evening knelt 

The prayer of innocence to speak! 


A mother!—ay! and who shall say, 

Tho’ sunk, debased, he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day, 

Which filled him at that mother’s knee? 
No guilt so utter e’er became 

But ’mid it we some good might find, 
And virtue, through the deepest shame, 

Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindness, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost-one thou mayst lead 
To God, humanity and good! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 
Art weak, perchance, to fall as he;— 
Then mercy to the fallen show, 
That mercy may be shown to thee! 


AAA 


Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing.—So.omon. 
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PROF. 0. M. MITCHELL’S LECTURES, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The science 
which claims our attention to-night is 
the science of the stars. From the earli- 
est ages these bright and beautiful orbs, 
which fill the heavens, have fixed the 
attention—fastened the gaze—excited 
the curiosity of every contemplative 
mind, From the Chaldean shepherd, 
whe while he watched his flocks by 
night, was wrapped in the contempla- 
tion of those bright clusters that rose 
and silently pursued their solemn course 
through heaven, and quietly sank be- 
neath the horizon,—from the early day, 
through all ages, down to the modern 
Astronomer, who, with his mighty in- 
struments, penetrates to the utmost 
bounds of creation, these objects have 
ever been regarded with peculiar inter- 
est and delight. The science of Astron- 
omy is nota science which has had its 
origin in necessity, it springs from the 
curiosity of man—a curiosity that leads 
him upwards through the works of cre- 
ation to creation’s God ; a science which 
has been increasing, developing, and ex- 
panding through all time, until it has 
become the exponent of the highest 
powers of the human intellect, sweep- 
ing within its range the whole wide 
creation of God. It has given to the 
mind its greatest problem, in the reso- 
lution of which it has summoned to its 
aid the most wonderful works of art 
and the most powerful exhibitions of 
analysis; and to its prosecution the 
mightiest intellects that have graced 
the earth have given their vast powers 
and their unremitting efforts. I know 
the difficulty of the position that I oc- 
cupy to-night—I know that I have but 
little time to discuss one of the most 
profound and difficult and extended 
subjects. If, therefore, I should pass 
from point to point with rapidity—if 1 
should, as it were, touch but here and 








there, you will understand the cireyy, 
stances by which I am surrounded, and 
forgive the hurried manner in which | 
may be obliged to pass over many jn. 
portant points of my subject. 
In looking out upon the heavens, we 
find the stars scattered profusely—we 
find them sending down to us thei 
light, some with greater intensity thay 
others—some but barely visible to the 
eye. We see them forming beautify! 
combinations and clusters here and 
there throughout the heavens ; but io 
the unpracticed eye, that examine 
these things, there is no system—there 
isno order. All seems to be confusion 
and chaos. How is it that Mind outof 
this chaos has brought order, simplicity 
and beauty ?—has selected those which 
are linked together by a mighty tie 
which binds them in one grand system 
and with one irresistible bond to the 
great Sun itself? I would answer for 
the solution of this great problem, that 
the mind has brought to its aid the 
most wonderful invention that man has 
ever created. It has armed itself with 
the Telescope, an instrument which 
possesses the extraordinary power of 
causing objects which are far sunk in 
space to stand before the eye and there 
rest, subject to the scrutinizing gaze of 
man ; and not only this, it has the pow- 
er of marking and measuring with ac- 
curacy the most infinitesimal motions 
of the most distant orbs—of tracing out 
their career in the heavens and of meas- 
uring the vast periods in which they 
accomplish their revolutions. 
Although the telescope has enabled man 
to make these mighty conquests in the 
realms of space, they are not sufficient to 
satisfy his intellect. He goes backward. 
He begins with a train of reasoning which 
is based upon the solid rock of truth. 
He rises, lays one stone upon another, 
until, from the summit of a mathematical 
pyramid raised by his own powers, he 
looks out upon the vast works of God, 
and all lies clear, and bright and beauti- 
ful before him. We have in this course 


but two points to illustrate; the first is 
the character and power of the telescope; 
the second is the character and power of 
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the mental machinery. My first lecture 
will be devoted to the first topic. 

In 1610 the world was astounded by 
the discoveries made by Galileo. He had 
succeeded in constructing an instrument 
which not only assisted the sight, but al- 
most made a new sight. He had con- 
structed an instrument which had the 
power not only of revealing the character- 
istics of objects invisible to the naked 
eye, but absolutely of evoking objects 
from space which were suposed to have 
no existence. Copernicus had revealed 
to the world the true system of the Uni- 
verse, but he had been compelled to yield 
to the influence of the iron age in which 
he lived; and the mighty discoveries he 
gave to the world were not received. 
But when Galileo turned his Telescope to 
the heavens—when he found the moon’s 
surface covered with inequalities—when 
he found its ragged mountains flinging 
their shadows far across its surface—when 
he found it rising and setting, he demon- 
strated a fact which shook the faith of the 
old Astronomers. ‘They had believed 
these mighty globes above to be mere 
spheres, smooth on their surface—the 
abodes of the gods, and circulating about 
their great centre, the Earth. And when 
Copernicus demonstrated that the sun 
was the centre, it seemed as if the mind 
of man would not permit this astonishing 
revelation to have a lodgment within it. 
There was a pride which resisted the idea 
that our own Karth was not the grand cen- 
tre of the Universe. 

But when Galileo turned his telescope 
upon Jupiter, he found three bright stars 
occupying a position close to the planet, 
which struck his attention in consequence 
of their beauty and brightness. On the 
following night he again gazes upon these 
beautiful objects, and finds they have 
shifted their places. What could this 
mean! Were they not fixed stars! He 
watched for their appearance the next 
night, when lo! all these stars have dis- 
appeared, and there is now occupying 
their places a new star which was not 
there before. ‘The conviction flashed up- 
on his mind that these stars were fowr 
moons revolving round this planet, guid- 
ed by its attraction. Here was a grand 
discovery. Here was at once revealed by 
the Telescope, a miniature system, like 
our own. But Galileo goes yet farther, 
aud he tinds by an examination of the 
planet Venus, that it actually presents 


the greets which Copernicus had _pre- 








dicted it would one day present, provid- 
ed human genius could ever reach out 
into space sufticicntly to watch the changes 
of the planet. Such were the mighty 
things revealed by the Telescope. 

We are told that Galileo, after incredi- 
ble labor, succeeded in constructing an 
instrument that magnified thirty times. 
What would that Astronomer have said 
if some seer, looking deep into futurity, 
had told him that the time would come 
when an instrument should be construct- 
ed that would magnify 6,000 times, an 
instrument that would pierce the depths 
of space and bring out other worlds, other 
systems, other island universes. But 
yet all this has been accomplished within 
a very short time. 

I have only time to touch slightly upon 
this interesting topic. It was found im- 
possible, in attempting to construct pow- 
erful refracting Telescopes, to overcome 
certain difficulties. The light, in passing 
through the first lens, was refracted and 
separated into its primary colors, which 
could not be restored. In instruments of 
long focal distance it was found necessary 
to raise long poles to support the instru- 
ment and to enable them to turn the ob- 
ject glass to different points in the heav- 
ens. Owing to the inconveniences attend- 
ing the use of these Telescopes, Sir Isaac 
Newton gave up the hope of ever making 
them available, and turned his attention 
to the construction of a different kind of 
Telescope, the Keflecting Telescope. But 
the discovery was soon made that by com- 
bining two pieces of glass of different 
character—crown and flint glass, that a 
double object glass could be formed, and 
one of the glasses correcting the influence 
of the other, by the combined action, 
formed a colorless image. As soon as 
the discovery was made, nothing stood in 
the way of perfecting the Refracting 
Telescope. At this period the genius of 
Frauenhofer was directed to the mechan- 
ical construction of the mounting of the 
Telescope. He established himself in 
Munich, where, aided by his skilful part- 
ner Utschneider, he constructed a ‘Tele- 
scope with an object glass nine inches in 
diameter. Two, three, four, five inches 
had been the limit previously. But this 
was not all. When the object glass was 
finished, it becaine necessary to mount it, 
to give it a contrivance which should en- 
able the observer to watch with accuracy 
the movements of the stars. 

There is one ditticulty to be overcome 
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by the observer, in attempting to mark, 
with precision, the motion of the stars, 
namely: When, by applying a higher 
power to the Telescope, we magnify the 
object 1,000 times, the velocity of the ob- 
ject isincreased in the same ratio, which 
renders it 1,000 times greater than it is to 
the naked eye. A_ star, located on the 
Equator, rises in the cast, traverses the 
heavens, and sets in the west in twelve 
hours. Now if we magnify that object 
12,000 times, the velocity is increased 
12,000 times, and it would rise and set 
in the twelve-thousandth part of twelve 
hours, which is about the third part of a 
second. Now to follow the swift motions 
of these magnitied objects, and to meas- 
ure the minute distances by which some 
of these stars are separated from each 
other, required some instrument that 
would make the object stand still in the 
heavens, and rest quietly till the obsery- 
er had finished his observation, and that 
has been done by adjusting to the instru- 
ment a piece of mechanism that will car- 
ry the Telescope with precisely the same 
velocity as the planet moves, and such is 
the accuracy with which this has been ac- 
complished, that in the instrument I have 
been employing, | set it upon the sun in 
the morning, and it holds it there all day 
long; from morning till night, it keeps the 
ponderous instrument levelled with un- 
erring accuracy upon the object. 

The second great class of Telescopes are 
Reflectors. Sir Wm. Herschel, whose 
name is known through all the world as 
having accomplished more in the investi- 
gation of the Sidereal Heavens than any 
who preceded him, turned his genius and 
talents to the construction of Telescopes. 
His early success induced him to con- 
struct his forty feet reflector, with a spec- 
ulum, or mirror, of the diameter of four 
feet, so arranged with mighty machinery, 
that the person who had charge of it 
could give it any position desired. | 
will not attempt the description of this 
sreat instrument, but | beg you to give 
your attention to the discoveries made 
with it, when you will be able to form 
some idea of the wonderful power of the 
Telescope. The human eye is the stand- 
ard of comparison. In looking out up- 
on the stars we find them of different 
magnitudes. The brightest we call the 
tirst magnitude. The star Sirius is one 
of the largest of the stars. Now we know 
how far we can remove that object back 
into space, before it will fade from the 
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eye. If we carry Sirius back double it 
present distance, its size and the intengj- 
ty of its light will be one-fourth of what 
they are at present. If we remove jt 
three times its present distance, its light 
will be one-ninth what it now is, and if it 
be removed twelve times its present dis. 
tance, it goes to the utmost extent of the 
human eye; and now suppose that I should 
expand the pupil of the eye to double its 
dimensions, and let its power be increas. 
ed in the same ratio, and the star will re- 
appear, and double the size of the pupil 
once more, and the star will grow still 
brighter, and then, if the pupil of the 
eye is contracted, the star will again be 
removed. Now, although we cannot ex- 
pand the pupil of the eye, we can increase 
the size of the object glass of the Tele- 
scope, which is a mighty pupil in itself, 
Now, to compare the power of the pupil 
of the eye with the power of the Telescope 

take the pupil, and take that mighty 
mirror, sixty-four feet in diameter, and 
then attempt to cover the mirror with 
objects the size of the pupil of the eye, 
cover it all over, and then count the 
number of objects, and they will show 
you the vast difference between the pow- 
ers of the eye and powers of the telescope. 
Thousands and thousands of times would 
you find it necessary to repeat the former 
ere you would cover the surface of the 
latter. But we must go one step farther 
in investigating the space-penetrating 
powers of the Telescope. Lf we can meas- 
ure the eye and the Telescope, we can go 
farther; and | beg you to go with me in 
this investigation, for it is so wonderful 
that it may stagger your belief. 

When we look out upon objects with 
Telescopes of different space-penetrating 
powers, can we tell the relative distances 
of the objects! [ answer, we can. To 
illustrate this, suppose that in front of 
ine and ina right line, there were erected 
posts one mile apart, aud affixed to them 
were cards printed in letters of the same 
size, and that the first is just within reach 
of theeye. The second would be beyond 
the reach of the eye, but with a Telescope 
of moderate powers we can read it. The 
third is beyond the reach of the instru- 
ment, but there is a second Telescope jusf 
powerful enough to read the letters to 
the third, and so [ go on in a mighty 
series which will reveal to me the powers 
of the instruments. Now you are ready 
to ask me if we have any mile posts 
throughout space. I answer, that in one 
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sense, they are. We ascertain the dis- 
tance of a fixed star. We know its 
brightness. Let it be twelve times re- 
moved, and the human eye would still 
‘ust reach it, and we can without diffi- 
culty tell how far that star must be re- 
moved, before it fades from the human 
eye. And thus it is we are permitted to 
walk through space, and to determine the 
stepping points that separate one from 
another. 

Having thus prepared himself, Sir Win. 
Herschel commenced his investigations, 
and he it was that first conceived the idea 
that the stars were grouped together in 
mighty clusters throughout space. In 
looking out among the stars, we find a 
bright belt in the heavens, which with 
an instrument of the lowest power, is re- 
solved into stars very numerous. 

Now, is there no limit to these stars! 
Do they go on, the one behind the other, 
without end! I answer,no. Then do you 
mean to say there is a limit to creation! 
[ answer, no. I mean to say that the 
stars are grouped together in mighty clust- 
ters of millions and millions, as distant 
from our clusters as is our sun from their 


suns. HerRSCHEL it was that solved this 
problem. He commenced his investiga- 


tions by examining the most brilliant 
part of the Milky Way. He takes a Tel- 
escope, and finds that this spot yields to 
him one hundred beautiful stars, in the 
distance appearing the size of a hazel-nut. 
He takes a greater Telescope—four new 
stars are brought up, and the others grow 
brighter and more beautiful. He takes 
his forty-feet telescope, and he sees all 
clear, the stars shining like bright dia- 
monds, and in the shade beyond, all is 
blank. This at once settles the question. 
There are no more stars {beyond that li- 
mit, no matter how great the depths he 
has overcome them all. But do we stop 
here? I answer, no. When we have 
reached the utmost limits of our own 
mighty clusters, then it is that we beyin 
an investigation of a far different kind. 
We pass the confines of our own universe 
and sweep on through space, millions up- 
on millions of miles, till, looking behind, 
we see the stars that compose onr own 
system lying in one vast cluster; but be- 
fore allis blank. Is there nothing there 


hid in the dark, unfathomable realms? 
here are some dim hazy spots looming 
Bring to our aid the 
Lo! there bursts into view tens 
Here is 


upin the distance. 
Telescope - 
of thousands suns and stars! 











another Universe burst in upon us, and 
there is not only one—they are scattered 
by hundred and thousands through space. 
Let anyone look out at night and count 
the stars. You can doit. It has been 
done. And no eye has ever been able to 
count above the horizon, at one time, over 
fifteen hundred stars. How close do they 
appear to be, one to another, and how 
numerous their hosts. Yet there are 
more of these mighty Universes scattered 
through space than there are stars in our 
system. There is one in the constellation 
Hercules, which, examined with a Tele- 
scope of low power, presents the appear- 
ance ofa milky spot, but with the mighty 
instrument we use, it is discovered to 
contain one thousand stars, occupying so 
small a point in space that it would seem 
you might almost grasp them in your 
hands. Yet they are so far separated, 
that light, which travels twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, requires ten thous- 
and years to cross the diameter of its or- 
bit. The facts are startling; yet we must 
receive them, for the evidence is so strong 
that it becomes perfectly irresistible. 

I now come to the investigation of the 
last point, the instrument of Lord Rosser. 
When we remember the station of this 
nobleman, his rank, his high position in 
society, we cannot fail to be struck with 
admiration when we remember how he 
devoted his fortune and his energies to 
the accomplishment of the grand enter- 
prise which has occupied him for years. 
Distrusting the power of the Refracting 
Telescope, Lord Rosse determined to 
give his energies to the accomplishment 
of a Reflecting Telescope, that would ena- 
ble him to make grander discoveries than 
had hitherto been made. He wanted an 
instrument that would burst through the 
barriers that had hitherto bound human 
vision—that would show him what lay in 
the vast deep beyond. I need not detail 
to you the construction of this mighty in- 
strument. Instead of limiting it to four 
feet diameter, as HerscHe., he has giv- 
en his speculum six feet, with a focal dis- 
tance of sixty feet. The power of this in- 
strument is almost incredible. Such is its 
capacity, that if a star of the first magni- 
tude were removed to sucha distance that 
its light would be sixty thousand years in 
traveling to our earth, this Telescope 
would reveal it; were it removed so far 
that its light would be three millions of 
years in reaching us, this ‘Telescope would 
show it to the human eye. With such an 
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instrument, then, it is not wonderful 
that grand discoveries should be made. 
It has but been pointed to the heavens; 
we have only entered upon the beginning 
of its career; but it has already accom- 
plished mighty things. There are scat- 
tered throughout the heavens objects, ne- 
bulous in their appearance, which would 
not yield up their character to the instru- 
ments heretofore employed; but this in- 
strument resolves them complete. Among 
the different objects that have been sub- 
jected to its scrutiny, is the wonderful 
nebula in the constellation Orion. I have 
had an opportunity of examining it. It 
is one of the most curious objects in the 
whole heavens. It is not round, and it 
throws off furious livhts. This object has 
been subjected to the examination of eve- 
ry instrument from the time of HERSCHEL, 











ee, 


but it grew more and more mysterious 
more difticult to understand, more strange 
and diverse in its character. When 
Lord Rasse’s great Telescope was direct- 
ed to its examination, it for a long time 
resisted its power. He found it necessa 

to wait night after night, and month af. 
ter month, until, finally a favoring com. 
bination of circumstances gave to hima 
pure atmosphere. He directed his Tele. 
scope to the object, and lo! its station re. 
vealed itself, the stars of which it is com. 
posed burst upon the sight for the first 
time, and the problem was solved forever. 
Here is one of the mightiest triumphs of 
this instrument, but it has gone on from 
point to point, revealing combinations of 
stars wonderful beyond what the imagin- 
ation could receive. , 





A PILGRIM OF NATURE. 


You boast of the grandeur of cities in vain 

To one who loves valleys, wild mountain, and plain; 

Have you beauties to vie with the river and rill ? 

Have you fragrance, like morning’s, on heath and on hill? 
Oh, Pilgrim of Nature for ever [’ll be; 

Your city’s too stifling and narrow for me. 


Will you match me the lamps of some festival fine, 
With the gems on night’s mantle, so pure and divine / 
Will you minister music devotion to form 

Like the voice of the forest that sings to the storm ! 
Oh, a Pilgrim of Nature for ever 1’ll be; 

Your city’s to stifling and narrow for me. 


Have you curtains like evening ! 


Can you find hair or eye ! 


Like the cloud of the thunder, or smile of the sky ? 


Have you clothes like the lilies ? 


Like the night-winds a kiss ! 


Or language like summer’s pure anthem of bliss ? 


Oh, a Pilgrim of Nature for ever [’ll be; 
Your city’s to stifling aud narrow for me. 















Keep your gold-moulded mansions, let Pomp have a seat ; 
To give him all place, I will gladly retreat; 

From Vanity’s banquet, one guest you may spare, 

Brake, meadow, and wilderness, beckon me there; 

And a Pilgrim of Nature for ever | ’ll be; 
Your city’s to stifling—too narrow—for me. 
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LOVE OF NATURE. 





BY MISS SED@GWIOK, 

Lorp Bacon speaks of the contem- 
plation of nature as a means of health : 
and certainly a love of nature is, in its 
influence on the mind and body, one of 
the healthiest of our affections. But, 
my young friends, this love needs culti- 
vation—there are few with whom it is 
spontaneous, and they are persons of 
keen sensibility, quick perception, and 
accurate observation. 

This love, like every thing else, is to 
he acquired by attention. If you are in 
the habit of observing the face of na- 
ture, you will certainly grow to love it. 

Is it not deplorable that multitudes 
should live through a long life, and die 
without touching the feast everywhere 
spread before them 4 They are insensi- 
ble to the 

“Sweet approach of eve or morn.” 
They are blind to the beautiful proces- 
ses of the season, and the wonder-work- 
ing changes of the atmosphere. For 
them in vain is the bloom of spring, 
and the hues of the summer harvest- 
fields. In vain for them the magnifi- 
cent swelling of the ocean, the water- 
falls, the flowery brooks; “eyes have 
they, but they see not—ears, but they 
hear not.” Now, my young friends, 
that you may not pass through life with 
the absolute loss of a pure, certain and 
permanent source of happiness, I pray 
you to make the beauties of nature a 
study. If you live in the city, you are 
nearly debarred of the means. The 
book is closed upon your eye ; but even 
in the city there is here and there a 
scattered leaf. There are parks and 
squares where the fresh grass springs, 
and flowery shrubs give their sweet 


) odors to the air. In every street, 


amidst brick, mortar, and pavements, 
that speak only of man, are trees, 
i0d’s witnesses. Observe them, and 
they will express to you in characters 
of beauty, the changing seasons. See 





their freshening stems and _ swelling 
buds in spring, their wealth of leaves 
in summer, their brilliant hues in au- 
tumn, and in winter the naked, grace- 
ful forms of those limbs, over which 
the green garments of summer hung. 

Man cannot cover up or efface rivers 
or bays, those glorious works of God, 
on which cities are planted. You may 
occasionally get a glimpse of these, my 
dear girls, even if you are buried in 
the heart of a city. Watch the vessels 
gliding on the water, and the beautiful 
effect of wind and light upon them. 
Turn your eyes upwards. Your firma- 
ment is circumscribed, but you can see 
its lights, the most soul-stirring objects 
that meet the eye of man. 

If you are so happy as to live in the 
country, the book of nature is at your 
command, and you may con your les- 
sons on every hill-side. The roughest, 
most barren, most monotonous land- 
scape, has an expansive firmament, 
sunshine and clouds, a forever-changing 
and perpetual beauty. You may not 
have the prairie-gardens of the west, 
but nature, if you love her, will teach 
you to make gardens of your own ; and 
kind mother earth will yield you the 
wherewithal. 

But it may be your happiness to live 
amidst beautiful scenery. Do not, then 
be like those of whom Byron says, 
‘“*Poor paltry slaves! yet born midst noblest 

scenes— 

Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men?” 
Do not be negligent of your great priv- 
ilege. Next to having friends and 
books, we esteem it the highest happi- 
ness of life, to have a home in a beau- 
tiful country, amid tree-crested hills, 
where the streams, gushing from their 
mountain sources, leap and dance along 
their descending channels, the symbols 
of youth and happy liberty ; where the 
summer-harvest waves on the hill-side ; 
where a quiet river winds through the 
thick standing corn; where the happy 
homes of the deep valley just peep 
through the trees that imbower them ; 
where the secluded lake mirrors the 
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silver beauties that cluster round it ; 
and where each season seems to the 
lover of nature, as to the boy in the 
fable, the most beautiful. 

Each season, I say, for it is only 
those who are unobservant of nature, 
that think the winter dreary and devoid 
of beauty. I do not allude to rare and 
transient appearances, when it seems 
as if nature kindly spread her purest 
garment over her blighted earth, or to 
those brilliant days when the earth ap- 
pears sheeted with glass, when every 
spear of withered grass is sheathed in 
crystal, and the trees are hung with 
jewels, but to the ordinary effects of 
winter in our rigorous climate. 

Do you love to mark the wavy out- 
lines of the hills that were hidden by 
the summer foliage ; to see the wind- 
ings of the river, that now its veil has 
dropped, gleams, or rather smiles upon 
you all along its course ; to see the lake 
sparkling up like a gem from the bosom 
of the valley? Have you never ob- 
served the effect of the atmosphere in 
our cold climate ; the excessive bright- 
ness of the stars ina clear, cold night ; 
the purple and rose-colored light that 
steals along the south and western hills 
at the rising of the sun ; the transpar- 
ency of the air in the middle of the 
day, when the distant mountains look 
like walls of sapphire ; and above all, 
the indescribable glories of the sunset, 
when the mountains seem bathed in 
showers of molton gold and silver ; 
when every cloud that floats along the 
horizon has the tints of the rainbow ; 
and the sun, that perhaps a moment 
before had been obscured, shines forth 
from his pavilion of glowing clouds, 
and then disappears in a sea of glory ? 

There is no hyperbole in this, my 
young friends. The sunsets are not al- 
ways so brilliant, but if you will ob- 
serve, you will admit there is rarely a 
day that they are not marked by some 
beauty. Words but feebly express the 
glories of God which the heavens de- 
clare. Nor does it need any peculiar 
gift to admire them. I have seen 





school-girls, trained to observation, and 
out-door pleasures, as much excited 
day after day, by a winter’s sunset, i 
a child is by a conjurer’s tricks. And 
is not the excitement more healthy, 
more ennobling ¢ 

These natural pleasures you may al- 
ways have. In no condition or stage 
of life will they fail you. Will not, 
then, a true economy lead you to cher. 
ish a love of them? Well might By. 
ron call it a “ waste” where they were 
not enjoyed. They have, too, great 
moral uses ; their tendency is to pre- 
serve you from dissipation, from eyil- 
speaking, gossipping and coarse pleas- 
ures, for their tendency is elevating. 
They are the ministers of religion, 
Madame Roland, a noble woman, who 
from the crimes and abuses of the times 
in which she lived, fell into the great 
misery of doubting the existence of 
God, said, that when she was alone and 
looked out on nature, her doubts were 
gone. ‘The Creator is visible in his 
works, and if you there draw near to 
Him, He will draw near to you. 





STYLE OF WRITING. 


As language is the dress of thought, 
so it ought to be exactly fitted to it. A 
splendid and labored method of  ex- 
pressing a plain and common truth, is 
as absurd and incongruous as an em- 
broidered robe upon a farmer. On the 
other hand, a sublime idea in paltry 
language, though it shows its nobility 
even in disguise, is yet exposed to neg- 
lect and low estimation. We should, 
in many cases, pass a king, without 
having our attention particularly exci- 
ted, if he had met us in the garb of a 
servant. Simplicity is here as beauti- 
ful and appropriate as in other things. 
A gaudy and a mean coat are equally 
disgusting to a mind of good taste. A 
spangled and a careless style are equally 
repulsive to a chastened understand- 
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The object of speaking is to convey 
our ideas. The end is most effectually 
vained when we seek for words, not to 
fill up space or gratify the ear, but fr 
this purpose only, to express just what 
we mean, be that more or less. ‘Truth, 
in the language of symbols, is repre- 
sented by a naked figure. Language 
(didactic) aims at showing to another 
that truth which we see ourselves, 
Lofty words and euphonic sentences, 
and glittering comparisons. are the 
mantle in which we are forced _to array 
truth before she will be received into 
the company of the degenerate inhabi- 
tants of this age, who judge from ex- 
ternal appearances only. The mantle 
serves this purpose, it gains attention, 
and it conciliates; but it clogs and 
hides the gracefulness and beauty of 
truth. 

Had truth any imperfections, as she 
has not, thena mantle would be neces- 
sary. She must be painted by us— 
when we would give another glance of 
her symmetry and elegance—as faithful- 
ly as the Venus de Medicis would be 
sketched by an artist. One touch more 
or less than is required to portray the 
exact proportion of the statue is a false 
touch. Perhaps, however, so bold a 
representation would be neglected by 
every eye. In pity of the false taste 
of the world, and that a scrupulous 
rigility of purpose may not defeat our 
intentions, we add ornament. But let 
it ve added so sparingly as not to give 
one tint to the picture more than is 
necessary to secure the good will of the 
spectator. This tax we are constrained 
to pay to the men of pleasure and in- 
dolence, who will have no knowledge 
unless it comes decked with all this 
garniture, 

Here then is a medial line to be 
traced, which, like all of the kind, it 
Is difficult to draw. An inch on the 
side of decoration destroys the sim- 
plicity of the idea; an inch on the 
side of naked sketching makes the fig- 
ure unperfect, or so ungainly as not to 
sun any notice. A good judgment is 





here, as elsewhere, indispensable. This 
only can decide when ornament and 
when mere clearness is necessary. An 
idea, if completely defined in the mind, 
will generate appropriate words. He 
‘vho has no symmetrical and _ perfect 
thought to express, will bungle as much 
in attempting it, as Sully. would in en- 
deavoring to paint the Queen’s portrait 
after having forgotten her features. 
The painter might make a_ beautiful 
and splendid picture, but it would not 
correspond with the ideal which he had 
imperfectly conceived. The speaker 
may make a great display and elaborate 
a round and sonorous and astonishing 
period, but he has either failed of ex- 
pressing anything like what he meant, 
or has distorted it by adding irrelevant 
ideas. 

A clear thinker must be a clear 
speaker ; and he who expects to write 
an elegant styie while he is barren of 
elegant thoughts, looks for an impossi- 
bility. Models may be read with ad- 
vantage ; but they improve the reader 
in good writing by disciplining his mind 
to good thinking, and in no other way. 
They do indeed give many men who 
pour over them a certain mode of con- 
structing sentences, certain favorite and 
elegant phrases, and certain peculiari- 
ties in manner, which look as though 
they contained a wondrous treasure of 
rich thoughts, but which, like the bub- 
bles of a perturbed stream, are empty, 
while they show all the hues of a rain- 
bow. 





MY LIFE. 


My life is like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud mourns the sea, 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me! 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


‘* That cheerful one, who knoweth all 


‘The song of all the winged choristes, 


And in one sequence of melodious seund, 
Pours all their music.”,—Southey’s Madod in Aztlan 


A FEW years ago there arrived at 
the hotel, erected near the Niagara Falls, 
an odd-looking man, whose appearance, 
and deportment, were quite in contrast 
with the crowds of well dressed and 
polished figures which adorned that cel- 
ebrated resort. He seemed just to have 
sprung from the woods. His dress, 
which was made of leather, stood much 
in need of repair, apparently not having 
felt the touch of either laundress or 
needle-woman for many a long month. 
A worn-out blanket, that might have 
served for a bed, was buckled to his 
shoulders; a large knife hung on one 
side, balanced by a long, rusty, tin box 
on the other, and his beard, uncropped, 
tangled and coarse. fell down upon his 
bosom, as if to counterpoise the weight 
of black, thick hairlocks, that support- 
ed themselves upon his back and shoul- 
ders. This strange being, to the spec- 
tators seemingly half-civilized, half-sav - 
age, had a quick glancing eye, an elas- 
tic, firm movement, and a sharp face, 
that would no doubt cut it way through 
the cane-brakes, both of the wilderness, 
and of society. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting- 
room, unstrapped his little burden, 
quietly looked round for the landlord, 
and modestly asked for breakfast. The 
host at first drew back with evident re- 
pugnance at the apparition which thus 
proposed to intrude its uncouth form 
among the genteel visitors, but a word 
whispered in his ear speedily satisfied 
his doubts. The stranger took his 





place among the company; some staring 
some shrugging, and some even laughing 
outright. Yet, reader, there was more 
in that single man than in all the regt of 
the throng; he was an American Woods- 
man, as he called himself; he was a true 
genuine son of nature, yet who had been, 
entertained with distinction at the ta- 
bles of princes; learned societies, to 
which the like of Cuvier belonged, had 
bowed down to welcome his entrance; 
kings had been complimented when he 
spoke to them; in short, he was one 
whose fame will be growing brighter, 
when the fashionables, who laughed at 
him, and many much greater even than 
they, shall have utterly perished. From 
every hill-top, and every deep shaded 
grove, the birds, those ‘ living blos. 


soms of the air,” 


will sing his name. 
The little wren will pipe it with her 
matin hymn about our houses; the ori- 
ole carol it from the slender grasses of 
the meadows; the turtle-dove roll it 
through the secrets of the forests; 
the many-voiced mocking-bird pour it 
along the evening air; and the imperial 
eagle, the bird of Wasurnerton, as he 
sits in his craggy home, far up the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tem- 
pests and the stars. He was Jony 
James AuDUBON, the Ornithologist. 


We wish only to present some phases 
of his singular and estimable character, 
as nearly as we can in his own words. 
Fortunately, he is of a communicative 
disposition, and we shall not be compel: 
led to wander far from our materials. 
Those delightful interludes of descrip- 
tion and adventure, woven in the woof 
of his equally delightful sketches of 


. . da 
birds, are full of suggestions for us. be 


that as it may, we are certain that a 
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a great deal of what we shall may and 
extract will be new to the multitude of 
ordinary readers. Would that our 
space were equal to the abundance of 
our means of interest. 

Mr. AUDUBON Was born about 1782, 
‘n the State of Louisiana, not Pennsyl- 
vania, as has been many times stated. 
His parents, who were French, were of 
that happy nature which disposed them 
to encourage the early indications of ta- 
lent in the minds of their children. 
They early perceived in the subject of 
these remarks, that love of the woods 
and fields, which has since made him so 
conspicuous as a naturalist among men- 
«When I had hardly learned to walk,” 
savs he, in the preface to the first vol- 
ume of his Ornithology, “‘and to ar- 
ticulate those first words always so en- 
dearing to parents. My father gener- 
ally accompanied my steps ; procured 
birds and flowers for me with great 
eagerness ; pointed out the elegant move- 
ments of the former—the beauty and 
softness of their plumage—the mani- 
festations of their pleasure or their sense 
of danger—and the always perfect 


forms and splendid attire of the latter.” 

Nor did the tastes thus early im- 
planted in the mind of the young en- 
thusiast, desert him in maturer years. 

-* The sounding cataract 
Haunted him like a passion - the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood 
Their colors and th: ir forms, were then to him 
An appetite ; a feeling and alove 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thonght supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 

“T grew up,” he continues, “and my 
wishes grew up with my form. These 
wishes were for the entire possession of 
all that T saw. T was fervently de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with na- 
ture, For many years, however, [ was 
a. 4 disappointed, and for ever doubt- 





| 








less, must I have desires that cannot be 
gratified. The momenta bird was dead, 
no matter how beautiful it had been 
when in life, the pleasure arising from 
the possession of it became blunted ; 
and although the greatest care was be- 
stowed in endeavors to preserve the ap- 
pearance of nature, | looked upon its 
vesture as more than sullied, as requir- 
ing constant attentions and repeated 
mendings, while, after all, it could no 
longer be said to be fresh from the 
hands of its Maker.” 

In his sixteenth year, that is, about 
1798, he went to France to pursue his 
education. He received lessons in draw- 
ing from the celebrated David. But 
the “eyes and noses of giants, and the 
heads of horses represented in ancient 
sculpture,” were not the themes he 
would be at ; and, although he prosecut- 
ed his studies sedulously, his heart still 
panted for the sparkling streams and 
interminable forests of his “ native land 
of groves.” He returned home the fol- 
lowing year, with a rekindled ardor for 
the woods, and commenced a collection 
of designs, destined shortly to swell in- 
to the magnificent series of volumes 
which the world has applauded as the 
“ Birds of America.” They were be- 
gun on a beautiful plantation which his 
father had given him, situated on the 
banks of the Schuylkill. There, amid 
its fine woodlands, its extensive fields, 
its hills crowned with euergreens, he 
meditated his simple and agreeable ob- 
jects, and pursued his rambles, from the 
first faint streaxs of day until, late in 
the evening, wet with dew, and laden 
with feathered captives, he returned to 
the quiet enjoyment of the fire-side. 

Yet the passion of birds did not seem 
to seal his heart to the influences of a 
still more tender and exalted passion. 
He married, and was fortunate in mar- 
rying a lady who in vicissitude has an- 
imated his courage, and in prosperity 
appreciated the grounds and measure of 
his success. ‘‘ But who cares,” says he, 
speaking of the event, “ to listen to the 
love-tales of a naturalist, whose feelings 
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may be supposed to be as light as the 
feathers of the birds he delineates ?” 
For many years the necessities of life 
drove him into commercial enterprises, 
which involved him in a series of cal- 
amities His mind was so filled with 
nature, that all his speculations proved 
unprofitable. From observation and 
study only could he derive gratification. 
He was compelled to struggle against 


the wishes of all his friends,—except of 


his wife and children,, to their lasting 
honor be it said,—-who strove to wean 
him from pursuits, which, in the world’s 
eye, are so barren and unproductive. 
But their importunities had an effect 
directly contrary to what they intended. 
Irritated beyond endurance, he broke at 
last through all bonds, and gave himself 
up entirely to his favorite pursuits. 
He undertook long and tedious jour- 
neys ; he ransacked the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, and the shores of the At- 
lantic; he spent years away from his 
family. ‘“ Yet, will you believe it,” 
says he, “TI had no other object in view, 
than simply to enjoy the sight of na- 
ture. Never for a moment did I con- 
ceive the hope of becoming, in any de- 
gree, useful to my kind, until I acci- 
dentally formed acquaintance with the 
Prince of Musignano, (Lucien Bona- 
parte,) at Philadelphia, to which I had 
gone with a view of proceeding east- 
ward along the coast.” ‘This was the 
Sth of April, 1824. 

But of his public labors we shall 
speak a word in the sequel. Let us, 
for the present, follow him in his soli- 
tary wanderings. Having lived on his 
beautiful plantation for ten years, he 
was induced to remove to the west. 
With a mattrass, a few prepared viands, 
and two negroes to assist him in the 
toils of emigration, he departed, accom- 
panied by his wife and child, for a resi- 
dence which had been procured for him 
in the village of Henderson, Kentucky. 
It was in the month of October that 
the small party set out. The autumnal 
tints already decorated the shores of 
that queen of rivers, the Ohio, along 











which they rowed their feeble skiff 
The hooting of the great owl, or the 
mufiied noise of its wings as it sailed 
smoothly over the stream, were matters 
of interest to them; and so was the 
sound of the boatman’s horn, as it came 
winding more and more softly from afar. 
When daylight returned, many song- 
sters burst forth with echoing notes, 
more and more mellow to the listening 
ear. Here and there a lonely cabin of 
a squatter struck the eye, giving note 
of commencing civilization. The crogs- 
ing of the stream by a deer foretold how 
soon the hills would be covered with 
snow. Sluggish flat-boats were over- 
taken and passed ; some laden with pro- 
duce from the different head-waters of 
the small rivers, that pour their tribu- 
tary streams into the Ohio ; others, of 
less dimensions, crowded with emigrants 
from distant points, in search of a “new 
home.” The margins of the rivers were 
amply suppled with game. <A wild 
turkey, a grouse, or a blue-winged teal, 
could be procured in few moments ; and 
the voyagers fared well, for, whenever 
they pleased, they landed, struck up a 
fire, and, provided as they were with 
the necessary utensils, easily dressed a 
good repast. After jogging on for 
many miles at this rate, they at last 
reached their habitation in the wilder- 
ness. 

The incidents, it must be supposed, 
of expeditions of this sort, are many 
and striking, Exposed to danger on 
svery side, by floods, by tempests. by 
fires, by wild beasts, and by the hands 
of man, his life was a perpetual scene 
of vicissitudes and adventures. Some 
of these it may be entertaining to refer 
to. At one time, in the month of 
November, travelling through the bar- 
rens of Kentucky, he remarked a_sud- 
den and strange darkness issuing from 
the western horizon. At first he sup- 
posed it might be a storm of thunder 
and rain. He had proceeded about a 
mile, when he heard what he imagined 
to be the distant rumbling of a violent 
tornado. He spurred his horse, with a 
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view of galloping to a place of shelter, 
but the animal, apparently more saga- 
cious than the rider, nearly stopped, or 
rather moved forward slowly, placing 
one foot before the other, with as much 
precaution as if walking on a smooth 
sheet of ice. He dismounted to ascer- 
tain what was the matter, when the 
steed fell to groaning piteously, hung 
his head, spread out his forelegs, as if 
to save himself from falling, and stood 
stock still. At that instant, all the 
shrubs and trees began to move from 
their very roots, and the groynd rose 
fell in successive furrows, like the ruf- 
fled waters of a sea. It was an earth- 
quake, “Who can tell of the sensa- 
tions I experienced,” writes our natural- 
ist. 

Not to the fury of the elements alone 
was our intrepid man of science exposed. 
Once—and, singular to say, only once, 
in wandering for twenty years—was he 
threatened with death by the hand of 
man. This was, when returning from 
the upper Mississippi, ne was forced to 
cross one of the wide prairies of that 
region. We must let him relate it. 
Toward the dusk of the evening, wea- 
ried with an interminable jaunt over 
the prairie, he approached a light that 
feebly shone from the window of a log 
hut. He reached the spot, and present- 
ing himself at the door, asked a tall fig- 
ure of a woman, whether he might take 
Shelter under her roof. Her voice was 
gruff, and her dress carelessly thrown 
about her person. She answered his 
question in the affirmative, when he 
walked in, took a wooden stool, and 
quietly seated himself by the fire. A 
finely formed young Indian, his head 
resting between his; hands, with his el- 
bows on his knees, was seated in the 
centre of the cabin. A long bow stood 
‘gunst the wall, while a quantity of ar- 
rows and two or three black raccoon- 
skins lay at his feet. He moved not ; 
he apparently breathed not. Being ad- 
Weise rd a = raised his head, 
Sega wi of his eyes with his 

oe) ANd gave a significant glance 








with the other. His face was covered 
with blood. It appeared, that an hour 
before, in the act of discharging an ar- 
row at a raccoon, the arrow split upon 
the cord, and sprang back with such 
violence into his right eye, as to destroy 
it for ever. “Feeling hungry,” Mr. 
Audubon continues his narrative, “ lt 
inquired what sort of fare I might ex- 
pect. Such a thing as a bed was not to 
be seen, but many large untanned bear 
and buffalo hides lay piled up in a cor- 
ner. I drew a fine time-piece from my 
vest, and told the woman that it was 
late, and that I was fatigued. She had 
espied my watch, the richness of which 
seemed to operate upon her feelings 
with electric quickness. She told me 
that there was plenty of venison and 
jerked buffalo meat, and that on remov- 
ing the ashes I should find a cake. But 
my watch had struck her fancy, and 
her curiosity had to be gratified with a 
sight of it. I took off the gold chain 
that secured it from around my neck 
and presented it to her. She was all 
ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, asked me 
its value, put the chain around her 
brawny neck, saying how happy the 
possession of such a chain would make 
her. ‘Thoughtless, and, as I fancied 
myself in so retired a spot, secure, I 
paid little attention to her talk or her 
movements. I helped my dog to a 
good supper of venison, and was not 
long in satisfying the demands of my 
own appetite. The Indian rose from 
his seat as if in extreme suffering. He 
passed and repassed me several times, 
and once pinched me on the side so 
violently, that the pain nearly brought 
forth an exclamation of anger. I look- 
ed at him. His eye met mine ; but his 


look was so forbidding, that it struck a 


chill into the more nervous part of my 
system. He again seated himself, drew 
a butcher-knife from its greasy scabbard, 
examined its edge, as [ would do that 
of a razor I suspected to be dull, re- 
placed it, and again taking his toma- 
hawk from his back, filled the pipe of it 
with tobacco, and sent me expressive 
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glances whenever our hostess chanced to 
have her back toward us. Never till 
that moment had my senses been awak- 
ened to the danger which I now sus- 
pected to be about me. I returned 
glance for glance with my companion, 
and rested well assured that, whatever 
enemies I might have, he was not of 
the number.” 

In the mean time, he retired to rest 
upon the skins, when two athletic 
youths, the sons of the woman, made 
their entrance. She whispered with 
them a little while, when they fell to 
eating and drinking, to a state border- 
ing on intoxication. “Judge of my 
astonishment,” says he, ‘when I saw 
this incarnate fiend take a large carv- 
ing-knife, and go to the grind-stone to 
whet its edge! I saw her turn the 
water on the turning-machine, and 
watched her working away with the 
dangerous instrument, until the sweat 
covered every part of my body, in spite 
of my determination to defend myself 
to the last. Her task finished, she 
walked to her reeling sons, and said, 
‘There, that'll soon settle him! Boys: 
kill yon , and then for the 
watch!" I turned, cocked my gun- 
locks silently, «nd lay ready to start up 
and shoot the first who might attempt 
my life.” Fortunately, two strangers 
entering at that moment, the purpose of 
the woman was disclosed, and she and 
her drunken sons secured. 

But no earthquakes, nor hurricanes, 
nor the carving-knife of the denizens of 
the desert, could attlict him half so much 
as he suffered in consequence of an at- 
tack by a wild and ferocious animal 
neither more nor less than—a rat. It 
was a calamity, the like of which is 
seldom recorded in literary history. 
Edward Livingston, it is said, having 
finished his great code of Lousianian 
law, beheld the labor of three persever- 
ing years perish in an instant in the 
flames; Thomas Carlyle, when he had 
finished the first volume of his French 
Revolution, had every scrap of it burn- 
ed through the carelessness of a friend ; 








te 


and so Audubon, having wandered and 
toiled for years, to get accurate repre- 
sentations of American birds, found that 
two Norway rats had in a night de. 
stroyed two hundred of his original 
drawings, containiug the forms of more 
than a thousand inhabitants of the aip 


All were gone, except a few bits of 


gnawed paper, upon which the maraud.- 
ing rascals had reared a family of their 
young. ‘The burning heat,” says the 
noble-hearted sufferer, ‘ which instant. 
ly rushed through my brain, was too 
great to be endured, without affecting 
the whole of my nervous system, | 
slept not for several nights, and the 
days passed like days of oblivion—un- 
til the animal powers being recalled in- 
to action, through the srrength of my 
constitution, I took up my gun, my note- 
book, and my pencils, and went forth to 
the woods as gavly as if nothing had 
happened.” Does not a kindred spirit 
sing }— 
‘There are notes ot joy fromthe hang-bird and 
wren, 

And the gossip of swollows through all the sky 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 

And the wliding bee hums merrily by. 


‘** There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and asmile on the 

flower, 
and a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.” 


He went forth, and in less than three 
years had his portfolio again filled. 

It was in 1824, we remarked, that 
Lucien Bonaparte suggested to him the 
idea of collecting and making public the 
treasures which had been amassed in 
his wild journeyings. For some time, 
in the depths of the solitudes, his mind 
brooded over the kindling thought. He 
resolved npon a visit to Europe, and 
with instant action, which has been the 
secret of his success, he prepared for 
his departure. He sailed—but matur- 
er reflection taught him to approach the 
shores of England with despondency and 
doubt. There was not a friend in all 
the nation to whom he could apply. 
When he had landed, his situation ap- 
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eared to him precarious in the extreme. 
He imagined, he says, in the simplicity 
of his heart, that every individual he 
was about to meet might be possessed 
of talents superior to any on this side 
of the Atlantic. Traversing the streets 
of Liverpool for two whole days, he had 
looked in vain for a single glance of 
sympathy. But how soon did the as- 
pect of things around him change ! 
There are kind, generous hearts every- 
where; men of noble faculties to discern 
the beautiful and true, and women of 
warm gushings ¢f affection. In a lit- 
tle while, he was the admired of all ad- 
mirers. Men of genius, the Wilsons, 
the Roscoes, the Swainsons, suddenly 
recognised his lofty claims ; learned so- 
cieties, Without numbering, extended to 
him the warm and willing hand of fel- 
lowship ; the houses of nobility were 
opeaed to him ; and, whenever he went, 
tne solitary,unfriended American woods- 
man was the conspicuous object of a 
wide remark and love. Under such 
auspices, in 1831, at Edinburgh, he 
put forth his first volume of Ornithol- 
ogical Biography. Its striking and 
original merit procured him subscribers 
to the remaining volumes, from all parts 
of the kingdom. At once, he took 
rank as the most worthy Ornithologist 
of the age,—able as an observer and de- 
scriber to wear the mantle of the gifted 
Wilson, and, as a painter of animals, to 
take his place by the side of the equally 
gifted Barrabaud. 

From England, Mr. Audubon pro- 
ceeded to France, where he received the 
homage of the most distinguished men 
of science of that learned nation ; among 
the rest, of that gigantic but graceful 
genus, Cuvier, the glance of whose eye 
into the great valley of death, has in- 
fused life into the dry bones of a thous- 
and years, 

When he returned to his native land, 
it was only to renew with more burn- 
lng ardor, his labors in the woods. His 
lrst expedition was to the coast of 
. lorida, where, amid flocks of snowy 
pelicans and cormorants, tortoises, and 





flying-fish, he laid up vast treasures of 
knowledge for his forthcoming  vol- 
umes. 


Above the Clouds. 


BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 








Oh could we mount above the clouds! 
Which o’er our heads so darkly roll, 
Could we but burst in twain the bonds 
Which bind to earth each weary soul, 
And mount on wings of faith and love 
The cares and toils of earth above. 


Oh couid we rend the misty vail! 

Which hangs in darken’d folds around, 
Could we but catch one ray of light! 

Or could we hear the faintest sound 
From out that deep unknown, which lies 
Like darkest clouds before our eyes. 


Oh deep mysterious profound! 
What mortal can the tale unfold?! 
Can time alone thy depths reveal, 
When ages have on ages rolled? 
Oh man! how vain thy powers to see 
The wonders of futurity. 


But cease thy murmuring, doubting soul, 
Accept the light already given, 

And learn to prize the gifts which make 
On earth each heart itself a heaven; 

We sigh for what thou mayest not see 

Till God thy Father hideth thee. 


HANAN tte 


THE POET'S MIND. 


Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit; 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind; 
For thou can’st not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 

Flowing like a crystal river; 
Bright as lights, and clear as wind. 


Dark-brow’d sophist, come not near; 
All the place is holy ground; 
Hollow smile and frozen sneer 
Come not here. 





Tennyson. 
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THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


BY C, T. BATEMAN, A. M., ADRIAN. E 


irs fo 


ExiJsau stood upon the mount of God, 
Above his head, the heavens blue and calm, 
No signs of storm or boist’rous wind gone forth. 


t 


Far eastward, o’er the hills, the morning sun > 
Majestic rose, and all the world around, | 
With gladsome smiling, welcomed his ascent. 
Around were rugged rocks and threat’ning crags, 
Bright gleaming in the golden light of days. 
While far below, the trackless wilderness, 

With many an ancient grove of verdant trees, 
Beneath the shadow of the mountain slept, 


In quiet solitude, a dreamless sleep, 

With outstretched arms, and eyes that anxious seemed 
To pierce the airy veil that round him hung, 

The kneeling prophet prayed to heaven’s King: 

‘¢ Lord God of Hosts! most jealous have I been 

For Thee; for Israel, with wicked hands, 

Forsaking all Thy covenants, have thrown 

Thy altars down; and, with the sword, slain 

Thy prophets. 1, e’en I, alone remain; 

And now, through all the land, my life they seek.” 


Elijah rose and stood before the Lord, 

And for His coming waited silently. 

A mighty wind arose, aud smote in wrath 

The mountain’s crest; it clave the rocks in twain, 
And rent the strongest cedars; but the Lord 

Came not in howling storm. An earthquake shook 
The rock-built mountains, but the Lord was not, 
In earthquake shock; then red’ning all the sky, 
Came fire, and Horeb blazed with lightning’s glare. 
The Lord came not in fire’s consuming flame. 

He came at last; a still, small voice it was; 

And then the prophet knew the Lord had come, 
And bowing down his veiled faee, received 

In meek humility his gentle words. 

Long years have passed. No prophet stands to-day 
Before the Lord on Horeb’s holy mount, 

But now, as then, the still, small voice is heard. 
The Lord comes not in wild tumultuous din, : 
Nor takes the stony heart by fierce assault; 

But softens and subdues by influence sweet, 

And leads by love divine the willing soul. 

In hours of joy it speaks of gratitude; 

In grief and sorrow consolation gives; 

On hearts despairing sheds the light of hope, 

And leads the wand’ring pilgrim home to God. 
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A DREAM. 


ee 


SOMETIME 1n the autumn of 184-, 
ring the cabin of a ste-mboat, 
| was attracted by a newspaper which 
was lying upon one of the tables, and 
taking it up, was struck with the ap- 
earance of a new word, or one not at 
all familiar to me. I read the article 
of which this word was the title, and 
the thoughts to which it tended still 
added to the pleasure of the hour. 

The author was treating of what he 
called a “ Palimpsest “i he described it 
as a parchment, on which were in old- 
en time recorded the thoughts and 
movements of the actors in those scenes ; 
he spoke of the well known fact of the 
scarcity of parchment at a particular 
age of the world, in the place where it 
was much used, and also of the fact, 
that the monks, in consequence of this 
scarceness, removing by a chemical pro- 
cess the old writing from the surface, 
aud then recording the lucubrations of 
their own minds ; this was said to have 
been done repeatedly, until the same 
parchment would contain the views, 
and thoughts, and feeling, of men of 
different minds, and different eras. on 
different subjects, none however but 
those last written appearing to the 
reader, 

The writer went on to state, that by 
another process recently discovered, all 
that had ever been on these parchments 
could be made to appear one after the 
other in the order of their inscription, 
thus giving an opportunity of transcri- 
bing from these papers all that had 
ever been written, and displaying the 
thoughts of the various writers in their 
different characters of usefulness or 
otherwise, and thus exhibiting to the 
present age the views of those, who 
had passed one after another, long ere 
this, to their account and to their des- 
tiny. 

As I have before said, the reflections, 
to which these facts tended were such 


on ente 





as to add to the general enjoyment ; I 
carried out the hints of the writer of 
the article, and compared it to our own 
memory, upon which are written all 
that has ever passed during the years 
of our being. I could not but antici- 
pate the hour when the writings of this 
memory are to be deciphered, and all 
that has ever passed, will strike upon 
us even like flashing meteors, and in 
one moment the scenes of bygone years 
will pass in review with all their sor- 
rows and with all their joys. How 
easily can we imagine this ; how read- 
ily can we all remember when small 
portions of our lives have thus met our 
view, portions which had been thought 
lost for ever ; and if these small por- 
tions of the retrospect can be brought 
up plainly and vividly, why may we 
not suppose all can be the same ? 

Abercrombie, as well as other au- 
thors, relate instances where persons 
supposed to be drowning, or in other 
ways suddenly called to an apparently 
dying hour, have had in that one dread 
moment, every scene of life so vividly 
exhibited as to seem like the reality, 
but this reality passing like a dream. 
Connected with these thoughts was an- 
other, which also combined to make 
the whole subject delightful—tI say de- 
lightful, for [ remembered that in all 
the revelations made, scenes of enjoy- 
ment were remembered fully, while 
those which were otherwise were seen 
but as a passing cloud, taking from the 
prospect a small portion of its brillian- 
cy, but so far from marring its delights, 
adding to them, even as a_ pleasing 
shadow amidst surrounding lights ; 
while these thoughts fell upon my 
mind, I fell from meditation to reverie, 
from reverie to drowsiness, from drow- 
siness to a gentle pleasant slumber, and 
then I dreamed. 

Methought I was ina state in which 
I appeared to possess a perfect happi- 
ness, and yet it did not seem as if | 
had entered into the full glories of the 
Eternal World ; I felt as if I had pass. 


ed from my mortal life, and had en- 
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tered, at least, the Portals of Immor- 
tality-—ever feeling was calm and peace- 
ful, nay, almost blissful— 


‘* Earthly things were all toe far 
To throw their shadows v’er the scene, 
But, now and then, a silver star, 
An', now and then, a gleam 
Of glory from the skies was given 
To light my thoughts with dreams of Heaven.’ 


My intellect appeared to have increased 
in its capacity and strength. to a height 
| had never known before ; my imagi- 
nation had lost its power, but my sense 
of the enjoyment of the realities around 
me was such as to more than compen- 
sate for this; and then my memory 
was quickened into perfect action, and 
all the past was before me in such a 
character as to need no anticipation of 
the future to fill up the measure of my 
bliss. 

As I gazed through the long vista of 
bygone years, the whole scene was such 
as to bring nothing to the mind but the 
joys of life in all its stages ; my feel- 
ings were such as 


‘* To shed over memory only repose, 
And take from it only regret.” 





My infancy, my boyhood, my youth, 
my riper years, my old age, were all as 
present, and as [ rapidly surveyed them, 
| received such impressions as were 
truly delightful, and I cannot but make 
an attempt to describe them as they 
passed before me, even as a splendid 
moving diarama, which so often out- 
pictures even Nature’s self. 

And first of all, was an infant, 
with my senses perfect, and all pre- 
pared to receive impressions of  sur- 
rounding objects ; but of an infancy 
how can I speak, how detail its remin- 
iscences ? Who but the infant knows 
infantile joys? and so fully to protray 
it as to be understood or appreciated 
will be impossible ; but it can be look- 
ed at for a moment—the cares, the 
woes, the sins of life can be forgotten, 
and we can replaee ourselves beside our 
infant days, with all their simple joys, 
with all their thoughts of spotless pu- 
rity. It appeared to me as if I could 
retrace the momonts when the earliest 
and most simple ideas crept into my 





mind, and astonished me with their 
grandeur, appearing even as a pheno. 
mena; I felt in its full force the simple 
breathings of affection which sweetly 
flowed through my soul, as in full ¢op. 
fidence 1 gazed into a beloved mother’s 
eyes, speaking only of a mother’s love ; 
I could vividly remember a fond fath- 
er’s care, aS in anxious thought he 
watched my progress, or with kind 
sympathy joined me in my pastime : } 
could dwell upon the tear, forgot as 
soon as shed, still glistening upon the 
soft eyelid, and beautifully relieved by 
the sweet smile, seeming only asa dia- 
mond drop, sending out its corrusca- 
tions for the irradiations of the little, 
fluttering, happy heart beneath. All 
this | could remember, but all this is 
but the bare tracery of the bliss of in- 
fancy which arose before me; [ saw it 
in its richest colering, I saw the soul 
in its full powers placed in a frame of 
such capacity as only to be able to man- 
ifest these powers ina minute degree, 
but never expanding itself as_ this ca- 
pacity increased, and often struggling 
for freedom when these struggles were 
rendered vain and impotent by the 
gradual process of infantile budding. 

I could compare it to a chrysalis, 
with its beautiful inhabitant; as the 
insect grows, its cage weakens, and by 
degrees gives way, and allows a sinall 
portion of its brightness to appear ; the 
tips of its brilliant wings are already 
free, and it presses with its utmost 
strength to take advantage of the open- 
ing shell, which is often disrupted by 
its force, and at length when it does es- 
scape in all its beauty, you are sur 
prised that it could ever have been con- 
tained within such narrow limits, and 
[ knew, or appeared to know, that the 
soul experiences not immaturity, but 
is prevented from full 
strength by the inadequateness of its 
humble habitation. 

But my thoughts now passed to 
childhood’s hours and youthful days; 
in retracing the thoughts of these pe- 
riods, I well remembered how peculiar: 
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ly they were the periods of pleasure. 
Affliction had not often chastened, or 
disappointment pained ; and if even 
either had overtaken me at times, the 
hnovancy of my mind was such as to 
throw off their effects, and render them 
hut evanescent ; unity, and peace, and 
ioy were uppermost, while the heavier 
weights all sunk beneath to show them- 
selves no more. 

This was remembered as the sun- 
shine of my life ; light clouds but ad- 
ded to its beauty and enjoyment ; still 
heavier were easily dissipated by the 
sun in its gathering strength, and when 
they came with all their power, and 
jwoured their torrents down with all 
their dread accompaniment of thunder 
peals, and lightnings scattering flashes, 
still even then it was but momentary, 
and was soon succeeded by the return- 
ing sun in its most beauteous rays, ac- 
companied by the soft zeyhpr’s sooth- 
ing influences, refreshing all the pow- 
ers, and preparing for still further 
Joys. 

And now my riper years were all 
before me, when full in the confidence 
of my own strength I took direction 
of my own destiny ; the arm of a kind 
parent was withdrawn, and [ only re- 
ceived a helping hand; bright scenes 
were all before me, and [ appeared in 
mind to throw from my path every ob- 
stacle that could impede my onward 
march ; cares accumulated, but they 
were so attended with corresponding 
strenth as to lose all power of intimi- 
dation, and the vista through which my 
sight now extended was bereft of all 
impediment, so that my gaze was wun- 
obstructed to the very close, and there 
such bright gleams of light arose as to 
seem to urge me onward, that I might 
realize the pleasing promises it made. 

L passed through all the hours when 
heart inet heart reciprocally soft, and 
felt it as it is, the age of Passion, but 
I had felt the gracious influences of 
(rod’s Spirit, and had been able to sub- 
ri er indulgeneies, and myattec- 

' een placed on proper ob- 
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jects ; foundations broad and deep had 
been laid beneath, and the superctruc- 
ture had been such as to stand the 
blasts and storms of life, and secure 
for me the richest joys. 

Now too,and oh what eestasy did 
the remembrance produce, | saw the 
hour when the blessed Saviour was re- 
vealed to me, the hope of future glory, 
the moment was brought back when 
the heavens of brass gave way, and my 
agonizing prayer for mercy had reached 
tha ears of the God of grace ; a peace 
which passed all understanding was in- 
fused into my mind, and my first. my 
strongest, my most devoted love, had 
full possession of my soul. 

New object still arose ; | remember- 
ed my family as it gathered around me, 
and saw renewed all the enjoyments 
which followed in the train, and in the 
general, | saw that this period of my 
life had been as free from difficulties, 
real and insurmountable, as any other. 

But still my years rolled by, and 
still the dioramic view contiuued, vary- 
ing in phases as it still progressed ; 
now had the age of passion passed, but 
[ enjoyed new associations as they arose, 
and still were deep feelings engendered, 
lasting friendships cemented, and mind 
met mind, and in the collision deep 
thoughts were elicited, delightful sym- 
pathies enlisted, fond and firm con- 
nections formed. 

Now with matured mind, and _ still 
enough of romance, I entered fully into 
all the enjoyments of the scenes of Na- 
ture, and as I scanned her works, with 
those all fitted for the same delights, 
revelled in the heart-felt bliss. 

But | now appeared to have passed 
the summit, and my days were on the 
decline, but still verdant and green ap- 
peared the path—yes, even here I seem- 
ed to enter again into the feelings of 
those «around me, and re-enjoyed 
through them old scenes of infancy 
and childhood, youth and riper years. 
A chastened pleasure thrilled through 
my bosom, and as I viewed as nearer 
“that bourne from whence no traveler 
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returns,” | dreaded not to enter there, 
as I saw beyond that vale a fair and 
happy land, within which I felt I had 
ral POSSeSSLON. 

Years now moved on apace, and in 
my retrospection l could 
when the mind had lost much of its 
power of action. If the infant had not 
had capacity to display the power of 
the soul, so the aged man had become 
too weak, even to exhibit the same 
power as was its wont in the strength 
of manhood ; but yet this very weak, 
ness but added to the comforts of the 
time, by taking from these years the 
that had harrassed, and which 
would be now all too powerful for it to 
resist. 

Still im the position that [ now oc- 
cupied in my dream, I felt as if all my 
energies of mind, nay more, much more 
than | had known before, had 
now returned, and the casket which re- 
tained the treasure being fitted to its 
present character, the soul there 
perfect as it came from its great Crea 
tors hand; this had never 
paired, its strength, its 


remenuiber 


Caves 


ever 


Was 


heen im- 
fulness had 
but the instrument 
through which it had been displayed, 
always too weak fully to show its 
strength, was. still weakened if 
not riven. 


ever been the same, 


nore 


| could not but compare it to a ser- 
aph, who with his soul of music all 
litted to the harmony of the skies, 
visits the earth and takes a lyre from 
a mortal hand ; its strings are touched, 
andexquisite and thrilling is the sound ; 
but as he rises in his strains and reaches 
heyond the verge of mortal song, the 
inortal strings give way, and leave him 
with the swelling anthem half unsung. 
A mortal instrument could not 
Linimortal strains. 

| at length felt as passing through 
the dark valley—but it was made light 
by the dying love of a risen Glavine 
| hac now ‘siived where | could see 
life only as *f the bud of being,” and to 
me how beautiful was the thought, that 


| ear 


this life was but the “ Aud of Being.” 











—_— 


Look at this bud as it presents itself, 

rarmed by the geni: al rays of an Eter. 
nal Sun, ever invigorating, never des. 
troying ; Its modest beauties, opening 
to the light, expand, and in expanding, 
gather strength for fresh expansions, 
Like that rich flower, which, clothed 
with a radiance of her own, scorns the 
light of day in which to show her 
beauties, and bursts from the bud with 
sudden start, perfect in a splendor all 
her own ; unlike that flower, she dies 
not with the morning, but, mighty in 
her perennial strength, the beauty now 
so suddenly diaclosed. increases still, 
and still increases, ilimitable aud un- 
bounded, 

Now look at intellect in the Eternal 
W orld—the power of thought is over- 
borne by the grandeur of the view, 
and scarcely can the mind, enriched 
beyond comparison with things of time, 
bestow a furtive vlance beyond its 
bounds. 

Finite and mortal, we are here as 
captives in the narrow cell of life, but 
as the pent up fires in the volcano’s bed, 
which suddenly bursts forth in flame, 
and reaching to the very verge of 
heaven, illumes all her canopy, we cast 
off our fetters, overleap our dungeon 
walls, and breaking forth into space un- 
limited, pursue that path which widens 
as we run, and as it widens, displays to 
our admiring vision, beauties at every 
step, which still refreshing the exhaust- 
less strength, adds in each moment of 
our flight, such energy, such ecstasy, 
and vk power, as to prepare us for 
still higher spheres; and reaching 
these, we find ourselves as it were but 
on earth’s surface, and in narrow 
bounds, so endless is the view, and so 
wide is the expance. But still advan- 
cing “onward and upward,” our mind 
at rest, although enhancing its rich 
treasures, our body freed from its frail 
particles, and rendered a fit tenement 
for such a mind, the temple of each 
science aed each art, iuto the vestibule 
of which we here scarce entered, there 
exhibiting each lofty gallery and each 
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deep recess, allowing free access to 
every part, opening to our admiring 
eyes what had been to us phenomena, 
and showing that which was to us 
phenomena on earth, was but the sim- 
ple surface ; but now phenomena rise 
upon phenomena, leaving us in wonder 
and surprise at the diminutiveness of 
what on earth had been our pride. 
And now the portals of infinitude 

being passed, 

* We take our flight from star to star, 

From world to glorious world as far 

As the Universe spreads her fiery wall,” 
and holding converse with the intelli- 
vences of these upper spheres, having 
all nature like an open volume spread 
before us, our intellectual fire so bright 
as to throw onall its works a beam 
transcendant, which shall pierce their 
every inystery and bare them to the 
eve, we fix our upward gaze ; and look- 
ing from ‘“ Nature up to Nature’s 
God,” and knowing now the first Great 
Cause—His attributes glorious, perfect, 
harmonious and comprehensible, and 
especially displayed in the salvation of 
the world by a crucified Redeemer, 
flashing upon our minds with the power 
and quickness of an electric shock ; we 
catch the seraphic flame, bnd shout 
forth wild peans of exalted everlasting 
joy. All this I saw, I felt, and in the 
rapture of the thought IT woke. — T. 

Louisville, 
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MADAME GUYON. 


BY PROF, T. C, UPHAM—NO. 38. 

Gop was pleased to send one more 
messenger, “Oh, my Father !” says 
Madame Guyon, in connection with 
the incidents we are about to relate, 
~ It seems to me sometimes, as if Thou 
didst forget every other being, in order 
to think only of my faithless and un- 
grateful heart.” There was a devout 
man who belonged to the religious or- 
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der of St.. Francis. 
given, nor will it probably ever 
be known on earth. ‘This man, deeply 
impressed with religious sentiments, 
spent five years in solitude, for the ex- 
press purpose of spiritual renovation, 
and of comunion with God. With a 
heart subdued to the world’s attrac- 
tions, and yet inflamed for the world’s 
good, he went out into the field of la- 
bor. He thought that God called him 
to labor for the conversion of a person 
of some distinction, who lived in the 
vicinity of M. De La Mothe. But his 
labors there proved fruitless,—or rather 
they resulted only in the trial of his 
own faith and patience. The humble 
Franciscan, revolving in his mind 
where he should next go and announce 
the divine message, was led by the in- 
ward monitor, speaking in connection 
with the indications of providence, to 
go to the house of M. De La Mothe, 
with whom he seems to have had some 
acquaintance in former times. M. De 
La Mothe, a man in whom the reli- 
gious tendency was strong, was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see him, and to re- 
ceive his instructions, especially as he 
was then out of health, and had not 
much expectation of living long. His 
daughter, Madame Guyon, who was 
desirous of rendering him every assist- 
ance in his increasing infirmities, was 
then at her father’s house, although her 
own health was very infirm. Her 
father was not ignorant either of her 
outward or inward trials. She had 
conversed with him with entire frank- 
ness on her religious state. She re- 
lated to him the exercises of her mind, 
her dissatisfaction with her present 
spiritual condition, and her earnest de- 
sire to avail herself of every favorable 
opportunity to receive religious instruc- 
tion. Her father, influenced by the 
represention she made, as well as by 
his high sense of the piety and_ reli- 
gious wisdom of the Franciscan who 
had visited him, not only advised but 
strongly urged her to consult with him. 

Attended by a kinswoman, as seemed 


His name is not 
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to be proper under the existing circum- 
stances, she visited the room of the 
Franciscan, and stated to him her con- 
viction of her need of religion, and the 
often repeated and long continued ef- 


forts she had made without effect. 
When she had done speaking, the 
Franciscan remained silent for some 


time, in inward meditation and prayer. 
He at length said: ‘“ Your efforts 
have been unsuccessful, Madame, be- 
cavse you have sought without, what 
you can only find within. Accustom 
yourself to seek God in your heart, 
and you will not fail to find him.” 

[t may be interesting to hear Ma- 
dame Guyon state the effect of this 
conversation in her own words. ‘‘ Hav- 
ing said these words,” she says, “ the 
Franciscan left me. ‘They were to me 
like the stroke of a dart, which pierced 
my heart asunder. J felt at this in- 


stant deeply wounded with the love of 


God ;—a wound so delightful, that | 
desired it never might be hes led. These 
words brought into my heart what | 
had been seeking so many years; or 
rather they made me discover what 
was there, and which I did not enjoy 
for want of knowing it. Oh my Lord ; 
thou wast in my heart, and demanded 
only the turning of my mind inward, 
to make me feel thy presence. Oh, in- 


finite Goodness! Thou wast so near, 
and | ran hither and thither seeking 


thee, and yet found thee not. My lite 
was a burden to me, and my happiness 
was within myself. [| was poor in the 
midst of riches, and ready to perish 
with hunger near a table bounfifully 
spread and a continual feast. Oh 
Beauty, ancient and new! Why have 
[ known thee so late! Alas, I sought 
the where thou wast not, and did not 
seek thee where thou wast! [t was for 
want of understanding these words of 
thy Gospel: ‘The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, neither 
shall they say, Lo! here. or lo! there ; 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ This | now experienced, 
since thou didst become my King, and 
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my heart thy kingdom, where thoy 
dost reign a Sovereign, and dost al] thy 
will. 

“| told this good man, that ] did 
not know what he had done to me ; 
that my heart was quite changed ; that 
God was there ; for from that moment 
he had given me an experience of his 
presence in my soul,—not merely as an 
object intellectually perceived by any 
application of mind, but as a thing 
really possessed after the sweetest man- 
ner. | experienced those words in the 
Canticles : ‘Thy name is as_ precious 
ointment poured forth; therefore do 
the virgins love thee.’ For I felt jn 
my soul an unction, which, as a salu- 
tary perfume, healed in a moment all 
my wounds. I slept not all that night, 
because thy love, oh my God? flowed 
in me like delicious oil, and burned us 
a fire which was going to destroy all 
that was left of self in an instant. | 
was all on a sudden so altered, that | 

ras hardly to be known either by my- 
self or others. I found no more those 
troublesome faults, or that reluctance 
to duty, which formerly characterized 
me. They all disappeared, as being 
consumed like chaff in a great fire. 

‘* Nothing was more easy to me now 
than to practise prayer. Hours passed 
away like moments, while I could 
hardly do anything else but pray. The 
fervency of my love allowed me no in- 
termission. It was a prayer of rejoic- 
ing and of possession, wherein the taste 
of God was so great, so pure, unblended 
and uninterrupted, that it drew and 
absorbed the powers of the soul into a 
profound recollection, a state of confi- 
ding and affectionate rest in God, ex- 
isting without intellectual effort. For 
| had no sight but of Jesus Christ 
alone. All else was excluded, in order 
to love with greater purity and energy, 
without any motives or reason tor 
loving which were of a selfish nature.” 

One of her religious poems, which 
Cowper has translated, expresses well 
the feelings which we may suppose ” 
have existed in her at this time. 
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LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 
‘+ All are indebted much to Thee 
But I far more than all; 
From many a deadly snare set free, 
And raised from many a fall. 
Overwhelm me, from above, 
Daily with thy boundless love. 


What bonds of gratitude I feel, 
No language can declare; 

Beneath the oppressive weight I reel, 
Tig more than | can bear. 

When shall [ that blessing prove, 

To return Thee love for love ? 


Spirit of Charity! Dispense 
Thy grace to every heart; 
Expel all other spirits thence 
Drive self from every part. 
Charity divine! Draw nigh! 
Break the chains in which we lie. 


All selfish souls, whate’er they feign. 
Have still a slavish lot; 

They boast of liberty in vain, 
Of love, and feel it not. 

He, whose bosom glows with thee, 

He, and he alone, is free. 


Oh blessedness, all bliss above, 
When thy pure fires prevail! 
Love only teaches what is love; 
All other lessons fail; 
We learn its name, but not its powers, 
Experience only makes it ours.” 
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A NAME. 


Tur card-built house amused our infant 


ave— 


. 5 e 
The child was pleased-—but is the man 


more sage?! 


A breath could level childhood’s tottering 


toy : 


See manhood, effort, art, and time em- 


ploy 


oa ; mt ° 
l'o build that brittle name, a whisper can 


destroy ! 


there isa Book where nought our name 


can spot 
If we ourselves refuse to fix the blot; 


Tis kept by One that sets alike at nought 

The tale with malice or with flattery 
franght— 

He reads the heart, and sees the whisper 
in the thought. 


WANA 


The Dignity of Human Nature. 


BY LUTHER LER, D, D. 


NotTuHinG can be plainer than that, 
in the very conception of the Divine 
mind, man was distinguished from every 
other portion of this creation, and was 
designed by God as the crowning piece 
and peculiar glory of his six days’ labor. 
It is easy to see the marked ditlerence 
in producing the inferior portions of 
creation from the process of producing 
man, which distinguishes him amid the 
swarming millions that hasten at the 
Divine command to inhabit every ele- 
ment of the new created world. When 
God produced the lower orders of be- 
ings, he made no prior announcement 
of his design, as he did when he was 
about to produce man, upon whom he 
was to set the signet of his own image. 
It is only said, “ And God said, Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the mov- 
ing creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the earth; and let 
the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and creeping thing ; 
and it was so.” God said, Let the 
waters and the earth bring forth, and 
it was so; but when man was to be 
produced, he did not say, Let the earth 
bring forth a man, but, “Let us make 
man in our image ;” and then the pro- 
cess 1s described: “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” How marked is the detter- 
ence in the process! God said, Let 
the waters bring forth the fish, and let 
the earth bring forth the cattle and 
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cree ping things ; but He formed man. 
And when God said, let the waters and 
the earth bring forth, “ it was so ;” but 
when He had formed man, the work 
was not finished until from the foun- 
tain of His own life and immortality 
he breathed into his nostrils a living 
soul. 

But what particularly dignifies hu- 
man nature is the fact, that in contra- 
distinction from all the other creatures, 
man was created in the image of God, 
after his likeness. But the question 
arises at this point, what constituted 
the image of God, in which man was 
created? It did not, as every one must 
admit, consist in the form of his body, 
nor in the complexion which distin- 
guished the father of our race, what- 
it was, white, red or black. That God 
has, in some of his manifestations of 
himself to man, appeared with the 
physical form of human beings, is not 
denied ; but there are two principles 
upon which this is to be accounted for, 
rather than to suppose that it is really 
the form or image in which God’s essen- 
tial nature exists. 

This assumption of the human form, 
on the part of the Divine Being, doubt- 
less had reference to the incarnation of 
Christ, by which he was, in the fulness 
of time, to appear in the world “ God 
manifested in the flesh.” 

[t would be more reasonable to sup- 
pose that those manifestations of the 
Divinity, in human form, were merely 
condescensions, suited to man’s incapac- 
ity to conceive of infinity, and to his 
idea of the human form as the most 
perfect phyiscal structure of which he 
had any conception, than to suppose 
that they were real exhibitions of the 
shape and stature of the infinite God. 

God created man in his own image, 
by rendering him immortal in the 
quenchless fires of his soul. While he 
formed the brutes wholly of the grosser 
materials of this lower world, and gave 
them a “spirit that goeth downward to 
the earth,” he formed man’s body only 
of the earth, which he animated with 








a “living soul,” breathing it into him 
of his own immortal fires ; thus giving 
him a “spirit that goeth upwards,” g, 
that man may look up and claim affinity 
with the spirit world. God only his 
immortality in himself ; and time was 
‘ather eternity was—-when immortal 
fires glowed only in his own nature: 
but in the process of creation, he lit up 
other intelligencies of those fires ; anq 
in that he made the soul of man of this 
never dying flame, he modeled hj) 
after his own image. How dignified 
then, is human nature, of which we 
may say, though time has been when jt 
was not, yet the time shall never come 
when it shall not be! How grand ani 
sublime the thought that man is des. 
tined for an immortal career ; that life 
is only the commencement of his ex- 
istence ; that here human souls are 
merely kindled into being, to flash their 
light on the darkness of this world like 
a transient meteor. and then expire in 
appearance to those who are on this 
side of the curtain that at present con- 
ceals the great drama of the universe, 
while in fact they only retire to bun 
with increased glory, as sun and stars 
in the immortal spheres of that drama! 
If we were to reflect more upon our 
immortality, and reflect more and deep- 
er upon our relation to the future world, 
it would doubtless give us higher views 
of the dignity of human nature, and of 
its importance to itself. 
But in conclusion of this article, may 

T not inquire, how unworthy of man’s 
true nature and dignity are most of his 
thoughts and feelings, and even his 
higher aspirations? How inconsistent 
is man’s treatment of man with the 
dignity of his nature and his higher 
destiny as an immortal being And 
how unworthy is the part he acts for 
himself, of a nature stamped with in- 
mortaiity ¢ 

From human conduct, if we judge of man, 

We must corceive he feels himself a brute; | 

Both live to sense; both transient, frail and vain; 


Draw the same breath; alike return to dust, 
And sleep in the cold bosom of the earth. 


And though all know, and many at 
times confess, 
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«phe nobler part of man, ‘tis true, survives 
Tne frail coporeal frame ; 
Yet we are forced to inquire, 
“But who regards 


The differe ice ? Those who live like betsts,as 
ne ; 


a ch . e 
wend die and be no more, if their own fate 


Depended on themselves. Who once reflocts, 
(midst his revels, that the human sou}, 

of origin-celestial, mounts aloft, ’ ti 
While that of brutes To earth shall downward go? 


Reader, remember the difference be- 
ween humanity and the mere animal, 
and reflect upon the dignity of thy 
nature and upon thy destiny to an end- 
less being, and see that you give to that 
being a right direction here in its open- 


We can furnish back ‘numbers to all 
who wish them, both of volume one and 
volume two. Those who prefer to begin 
with the new, will receive a gift of two 
numbers of the present year, if they sub- 
scribe before December; and one number 
as a gift if they subscribe any time be- 
tween the Ist and 25th of December. 
Under this liberal offer to our subscribers 
and all who act as agents can do a big 
business for two months to come on the 
new years subscription. 


WE PP PAY 


THE assertion that the ‘‘ common 
people ” heard Christ gladly, seems to im- 
ply that the higher classes cared but little 
for him.— Beeecher. 


ing scenes. 
A 
‘@_THose WHO have not paid as agreed 


will be so kind as to send us the amount 





by mail and oblige. 
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HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on 
By paths we did not know; 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
Yet when the clouds are gone, 
We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years, 
Past all our dream-land hopes, and doubts, and fears, 
He guides our steps through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days. 
We know His will is done, 
And still He leads us on. 


And He at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, — 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 
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ANY PERSON who will send us three new 
subscribers will be credited a year extra 
We want agents 
part of the 
whom a good percentage will be given. If 


paid on their own. 
in every country, to 
our good friends will only work with en- 
ergy within four months, our list might 
be increased three thousand. 

THose wHo paid for the first-half of 
this year will please send in pay for the 
remainder of the year. We presume, as 
you have not informed us, that you wish 
us to continue the year out. If, however, 
you do not wish to continue longer, send 
us 25 cents for the September and Octo- 


ber numbers, and we will discontinue 
your name. 

THIS NUMBER of the MiscetLtAny has 
been delayed some three weeks, by the 
great pressure of other work in the estab- 
lishment where we hire our printing done 
We have pushed it out as fast as we could 
under these circumstances. We always 
try to be as prompt and regular as possi- 
ble. 


the printing is of the very best kind done 


There is one satisfaction, however: 


in the nation. 

By the lateness of this number, the 
November and December numbers will 
be out the last, instead of the first of the 
month. 
number 
in that way start promptly with the new 
We are vlad to announce that the 


We intend to issue the January 
some time in December, and 


year. 
MIsckELLANY is growing very much in pub- 
5 So 
lic favor. We have received more sub- 
sersbers through our friends who act as 
M4 ‘ 
agents, since September than all before. 
SANNA ts 
Sorrows are like clouds, which, though 
black when they are just passing over us, 
when they are overpast, become as if they 
were the garments of God thrown off in 
purple and gold along the horizon. — Beech 
er. 
— = AAA AA 
Mercuants who play at snatch 


grab, or at pinch and squeeze games, have 
need to be taught the first principles of 
the CGrospel. — Beecher. 


and 


No ESTABLISHMENT can be of more ben- 
efit to a country than a healthy Book De. 
pository. Our old friend, Rey. Jony M. 
ARNOLD, of 135 Woodward Ave. , Detroit. 
is conducting a very extensive book estab. 





lishment. He does not sell books of . 
doubtful character. He has a grand ag. 
sortment of solid works on all important 
subjects. He has extra advantages for 
furnishing works of Theology. Mr. Ap. 
NOLD is a good scholar, is well acquainted 
with authors, and is a man of excellent 
judgment, and just the man to do good 
in the book business. If ministers wish 
to replenish their libraries or Sabbath 


schools, or individuals wish to purchase 


valuable books at the lowest rate, Jony 
M. ArNoLD, of Detroit, is the man. He 
is accomodating, and honorable to the 
last degree. 
— AAA AAA 

THERE IS a very perfect woolen mill, at 
Delhi, 5 miles west of Ann Arbor. — I[t is 
and D. MeCoun. They 


manufacture fancy cassimeres, beavers and 


owned by H. 


flannel, and yarns of all colors at very 
low rates. We intend to give this estab- 


lishment a notice in our next number, 
MPPIAIDADNIVAY Mow 

MEN should all have their feet on the 
same level, with leave to grow as high as 
they can from the charter God put in 
their soul. Oregon pines are three hun- 
dred feet high—how solitary their tops 
must be; but they start from the same 
place that the shrub does. — Beecher. 

—— ANNAN te 
BEFORE men we stand as opaque bec- 


hives. They can see the thoughts go in 
and out of us; but what work they do in- 
side of a man they cannot tell. Before 
Giod we are as glass beehives, and all that 
our thoughts are doing within us, he per 


fectly sees and understands, — Beecher. 
AWWAANA AAA 
Nose Souts.—What would the world 


become, if it were not for the few nob! 
outgoing souls! These keep the world 
from total depravity, and make society 
tolerable. May God give us more of such. 








